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NOTES. 


HE chief domestic event of the week has been the 
elections for Romford and Walthamstow, with 
the startling increase in Radical strength which they 
show. Walthamstow in particular, where a Conserva- 
tive majority of 2,500 at the last election has been 
converted into a Radical majority of 250, has, not with- 
out cause, been used by the Government organs to 
warn Mr. Balfour of the dangers of a policy of ‘‘ shilly- 
shally.” Some candid friends in the Press have gone 
so far as to tell the Leader of the House that his 
proposal to aid Voluntary schools without at the same 
time aiding necessitous Board schools has cost the 
Conservative party the seat at Walthamstow. But it 
must be conceded to the Government that there is 
something to be said on the other side. For instance, 
many of the Conservatives at Walthamstow who are 
also teetotallers refrained from voting for Mr. Dewar, 
the famous distiller ; and they, perhaps, were encouraged 
to do this by the belief that even their abstention would 
not cost their party the seat. Unfortunately for their 
party they were mistaken ; but they may possibly rectify 
the mistake on the next opportunity. 


On the 29th ult. Mr. Chamberlain moved the ap- 
pointment of his Committee of Inquiry into the origin 
of the Jameson raid and into the administration of the 


Chartered Company. The Colonial Secretary made a 


rasping speech which pleased no one, and can only do 
harm in South Africa; but as we have discussed it at 
length in another column, we may refer our readers to our 
full analysis of it. Here it is sufficient to say that 
the one good point Mr. Chamberlain made was in 
declaring that the grievances of the Outlanders in 
Johannesburg must be considered in connexion with 
the raid, certainly as explaining and perhaps as justify- 
ing it. President Kruger, we are informed by the News 
Agencies, objects to this view of the case. He declares 
that the so-called wrongs of the Outlanders have nothing 
whatever to do with the raid, but Englishmen, having 
been trained for centuries to regard grievances as lead- 
ing directly to agitation, and, if unredressed, to revolt, 
will unanimously support Mr. Chamberlain. 


For reasons which we have already stated in these 
<olumns we believe that the Committee of Inquiry 
will do harm and not good, that it must inevitably vivify 
memories of conflict and so intensify racial bitterness 
in South Africa. Still, there it is now, and we can only 
hope that some unexpected and accidental good may 
arise from its deliberations. Meanwhile the tension in the 
Transvaal seems to be growing. Mr. Smit has writtena 


letter in the ‘‘ Volkstem” even more bellicose than 
the recent utterance of Judge Jorissen. ‘‘ Englishmen 
and Dutchmen can never live together again in unity 
and peace,” he asserts, and the pronouncement is a 
serious one. For Smit is the brother of the late 
General Smit, and a great friend of President Kruger. 
His views are those of the extreme section of the Boers 
and must be reckoned with. .On the other hand, we 
hear that Dr. Leyds, the Hollander, is about to 
resign his position as Secretary of State, and that 
the President will probably ask Chief Justice Kotze 
to take Leyd’s place in the Administration and 
in the Executive Council. If these rumours are 
true we may hope for better things from the Transvaal 
than the growlings of prejudice and hate. Chief Justice 
Kotze is a man of remarkable ability and still more 
remarkable fairness of mind. He knows that English- 
men and Dutchmen will have to live together in peace in 
South Africa, and consequently he will labour to make 
the enforced companionship a pleasure and not a pain. 


Mr. Faithfull Begg, who moved the second reading 
of the Women’s Suffrage Bill on Wednesday, is a man 
of undoubted ability, and his maiden speech, though a 
trifle heavy, made a good impression on the House of 
Commons. Mr. Begg, who is M.P. for the St. Rollox 
division of Glasgow, is the son of a well-known Presby- 
terian clergyman. His travels in Australasia enabled 
him to speak with some authority about the effects of 
female suffrage in New Zealand and South Australia. 
If Mr. Begg does not allow himself to be too much 
absorbed in stockbroking, he should make his mark 
in the House. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, who moved the 
amendment to the Bill, was amusing in the earlier part 
of his speech, but has not yet learnt the art of 
stopping in good time, and his long account of the 
doings of various Women’s associations grew tedious. 
The Speaker wanted his dinner and gave Mr. Cooke 
once or twice a gentle hint that he had better finish 
quickly; but Mr. Cooke went on imperturbably in a 
diminishing House. 


After him came Mr. Labouchere, and the House 
finally abandoned itself to the laughing mood with 
which it listens to «ll debates on such subjects as 
Women’s franchise. Mr. Labouchere’s speech was not 
more conspicuous for brilliancy of wit and humour than 
the usual one he makes about the Derby, but members 
seized upon the slightest pretext for laughter, and some 
dubious expressions of Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, which might be interpreted as jokes of 
a music-hall order, were greeted with a general titter. 
After these terrible revelations of Parliamentary frivolity 
it was soothing to read in Thursday’s ‘‘Times” the 
grave conclusion that ‘‘there is no undue cynicism in 
the remark that the strongest argument yet disclosed 
for intrusting the government of the Empire to the 
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hands of women is the levity with which a House of 
Commons chosen by men yesterday voted the most 


sweeping of all constitutional changes after argument 
which would be thought inadequate,” &c. 


‘We must not omit mention of Professor Jebb, who 
delivered an academic oration ove rotundo. He trotted 
out the old, hackneyed classical arguments for Women’s 
suffrage as if they had never been heard of before, and 
made one or two jokes which reminded his hearers that 
he was once Public Orator at Cambridge University. 
Thus when dealing with the hoary argument about 
bearing arms, he said: ‘‘If it came to war, I am not 
sure if some of us men (here the House tittered, not 
too respectfully, and the rest of the sentence was lost). 
. . . If there were an invasion in the South of Eng- 
land and the garrison of Aberdeen were in want of a 
librarian I might apply for the post.” For an ex-Public 
Orator, who formerly elaborated Latin jests, this is 
quite creditable, but for all the real substance there was 
in his speech it might have been delivered in his under- 
graduate days at the Union. He was Senior Classic 
of his year, and then took a Greek Professorship at 
Glasgow University. Returning to Cambridge, he was 
created Regius Professor of Greek, which post he now 
holds. The Professor is a good scholar, as English 
scholarship goes—an excellent machine for grinding out 
Greek and Latin composition. 


The final result of the whole debate was a mere affir- 
mation of the principle of extending the franchise to 
women—an abstraction, nothing more. Both the 
opponents and the supporters of the Bill were half- 
hearted and indifferent—there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing that the subject once broached could then be 
shelved sine die. For, whilst the supporters of the Bill 
were content with passing a purely abstract resolution, 
their opponents argued that female franchise should 
not be limited in any such way as seemed to be con- 
templated in the vague wording of the Bill, but should 
rather be extended to the widest possible basis. It may 
be confidently asserted that so long as Sir William 
Harcourt is leader of the Liberal Party, they will have 
nothing to do with the Bill; nor will the Conservative 
Party so long as Mr. Chamberlain is a power among 
them. Both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Har- 
court are resolute opponents of women’s suffrage. 


Sir George Trevelyan’s announcement that he in- 
tended to retire at once from public life has not come 
as a surprise. His health has of late been poor, and 
no doubt his many Parliamentary disappointments 
have contributed to break down a constitution never 
over-robust. Sir George Trevelyan was one of those 
men who reach full maturity early. He reminds us of 
Heine’s definition of De Musset as a man ‘‘with a 
brilliant future behind him.” As an undergraduate at 
Cambridge he showed himself possessed of remarkable 
abilities, and his career at the time encouraged the 
highest expectations. He was well known at the Union 
for his excellent speeches, and was no less noted as a 
talker. Subsequently he went abroad, wrote the 
** Competition Wallah,” but failed to get a fellowship 
at Trinity. Sir George Trevelyan, as years grew upon 
him, lost the most of his brilliant faculties. His pleasant 
talk and charming manners made him popular in the 
House ; but a certain meanness of disposition prevented 
him being much liked in the country. 


The fall of Senhor Ribeiro’s Ministry at Lisbon has 
been predicted for along time past. The two parties 
in Portugal are called ‘‘ Regenerators” and “ Pro- 

ressives,” names which mean about as much as 
Democrat and Republican in the United States. There 
are no Conservatives in Portugal, but there are degrees 
_of Radicalism, and the Ribeiro Government was Re- 
generator or Moderate. In countries where there are 
no political principles it is always financial issues that 
decide the fate of Ministers. Senhor Hintze Ribeiro is 
an able man, but he could not prevent the rate of 
exchange rising against Portugal until it has reached 
the alarming figure of 41 per cent., higher or lower, 
_as you like to look at it, than it has ever been before. 
The milreis which ought to be worth 4s. 5d. odd is now 
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worth only 3s. 1d. odd. This is mainly due to the fact 
that Portugal exports next to nothing, even the Oporto 
wine trade having declined. 


But the Ribeiro Government has committed another 
crime besides that of ‘‘ banging” the currency. It has, 
like Charles IJ., taken an unconscionable time to die, 
having lived for the unprecedented period of four years. 
Senhor Ribeiro’s Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
Senhor de Soveral, who was for so many years Por- 
tuguese Minister in London, and on whom the Queen 
lately bestowed the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George for his good services between 
the British and Brazilian Governments in the affair of 
the island of Trinidad. As friendship for England is 
the most serious charge which can be brought against 
a Portuguese politician, this unusual mark of favour 
from Her Majesty has exposed ‘‘Sir Soveral M.J.” 
(Michel Jorge), as he is now invariably called in the 
Lisbon Press, to a good deal of chaff, some of it very 
ill-natured. One good result of the fall of the Regene- 
rator Government will be the speedy return of M. de 
Soveral (or ought he to be called Sir Louis Soveral ?) 
to England, where his friends are legion. The place 
has been kept open for him by the King, only a chargé 
d’affaires having represented Portugal at St. James’s 
during the last four years. 


It was unkind of Commander Drummond, until lately 
British Consul at Ajaccio, to send home a consular re- 
port in which he described the commerce of Corsica as 
consisting chiefly of blackmailing ; and it was scarcely 
to be supposed that his expulsion from the Club and a 
subscription started by the British residents in aid of 
the poorer inhabitants would satisfy wounded honour 
in the land of the vendetta. So the French paper de- 
nounced the British Consul as a drunkard, and, indeed, 
he himself was not behindhand in bringing a similar 
charge against the Corsicans. And now Commander 
Drummond has been promoted to a better post else- 
where, and the French Press is more irate than ever 
against perfidious Albion. 


The Consular Service is indeed the classic home of 
jobbery. It is notorious that Consuls who do their 
work well are left where they are, while outsiders with 
interest are appointed to good places ; and a man with- 
out interest, unless luck gives him an opportunity of 
doing a direct service to the Ministry, has to be content 
with virtue as its own reward. In this respect all 
Ministries are alike ; and the system is in marked and 
unpleasing contrast with that of Germany, for example, 
where merit almost invariably obtains due recognition. 
In the Diplomatic Service, however, other countries 
closely resemble England in promoting rich men and 
society favourites, nine out of ten of whom do nothing 
but amuse themselves until, in the fulness of time, when 
old and worn out, they are called to join the illustrious 
company of Ambassadors. 


If Mr. George Russell and his ‘‘ forward” Liberals 
ever read anything but the pamphlets of the Armenian 
Committee, they would be interested in the semi-official 
statement that appeared in St. Petersburg on Wednes- 
day about the Russian Black Sea fleet. The whole fleet 
is massed.at Sevastopol ‘‘in complete readiness for 
active service,” the ordinary period of manceuvres 
having been prolonged. With several army corps in 
readiness on the Armenian frontier and a fully mo- 
bilized fleet at Sevastopol, the position of an English 
force going up the Dardanelles to ‘‘ settle the question 
single handed ” would be a brilliant one. The Ambas- 
sadors are still playing the somewhat tedious game of 
“agreeing to agree,” but there are indications that 
Russia may have a surprise in store for us by the time 
the snows have melted. f 


Mr. Broderick’s announcement about the new scheme 
of defence is satisfactory so far as it goes. The point 
that possesses most novelty for the public is the 
projected fortification of Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly, 
although since the value of these harbours was so fully 
demonstrated in successive naval manceuvres their 
formal taking in hand by the Committee of Defence 
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was only a question of time. They are magnificent 
natural harbours, in which whole fleets of merchant- 
men or cruisers could find shelter in any weather. 
Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, will one day certainly be 
the point of departure of the swiftest Transatlantic 
steamers, and when the railway is made and the 
harbour finished, London will find itself within four and 
a half days of New York, with a daily service. Lough 
Swilly will never be more than a harbour of refuge, but 
as in case of war all the Atlantic traffic for Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Belfast will go that way, its utility is 
apparent. 


We often wonder on what system or lack of system 
do the morning papers allot their space, and whether it 
is ever left to the office-boy? On Tuesday night Sir 
Charles Dilke read a paper before the Foreign and 
Colonial Section of the Society of Arts on the develop- 
ment of the Colonies during the sixty years of the 
present reign. It is now close on thirty years since 
Sir Charles in his ‘‘ Greater Britain” created a phrase 
and an idea that have borne the fruit that we all see, 
notably in a year when the Colonial Premiers are to be 
the Queen’s guests in London. One would have 
thought such an occasion in such a year worth, say, as 
much notice as a speech by Sir Ashmead Bartlett. 
But the ‘‘ Times” does not think so, and our leading 
colonial authority gets a meagre little paragraph so 
cut down as to be unintelligible. The ‘‘ Chronicle,” as 
usual, does better than the rest ; but that is not saying 
much. We hope that the hint given by Mr. Hogan, 
M.P., in the course of the discussion will be taken, 
and that the paper will be published in its proper place 
e connexion with a special edition ot ‘‘ Greater 

ritain.” 


Why did the ‘“‘ Times” expurgate from their report 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the Penrhyn quarries 
dispute the reference to the impartiality of the ‘‘ Times” 
Special Correspondent? What did Mr. Lioyd George 
mean? Was he thinking of the question put to Mr. 
Vincent, the landowners’ counsel, on the conclusion 
of the inquiry by the Chairman of the Land Commis- 
sion of Wales? Lord Carrington asked him, on behalf 
of the whole body of Commissioners, whether it was 
true that he united in his own person the triple office 
of counsel for the landowners, paid secretary of the 
Welsh Landowners’ Convention, and Special Corre- 
spondent to the ‘‘Times”? No answer. 


Mr. Labouchere was not so amusing as usual in his 
speech to the young bloods of the National Liberal 
Club, except perhaps, unconsciously, when he was 
patting Mr. Herbert Gladstone on the back and sug- 
gesting that one day he too might be Prime Minister 
like his father. To tell the truth, Mr. Labouchere seemed 
to feel that in the absence of any leaders in the House 
of Commons he might as well make a bid for the 
leadership of the young hopefuls who constitute the 
strength of the Eighty Club and get up Armenian 
agitations to lighten the tedium of the evenings in the 
smoking-room. He has hitherto poked unkindly fun 
at the young men who dream dreams of a Radical-cum- 
Socialist party, but his wide statement that he was in 
favour of the State doing anything of a collectivist kind 
that would benefit the people, though of diplomatic 
vagueness, nevertheless marks a new stage in the 
Laboucherian evolution. The dinner to Mr. Labouchere 
was a great night for National Liberalism, but the Club 
has not yet recovered from its amazement at the presence 
of a number of real working-men within its precincts in 
the persons of the Bethesda quarrymen’s choir, which 
punctuated the dinner with Welsh glees. 


Some little time ago we drew attention to the falling 
away of our tinplate trade. The shipments for the 
whole year were 266,955 tons, as compared with 366,120 
tons in 1895, 395,580 tons in 1892, and 421,797 tons in 
1890. America, the principal customer, took last year 
113,051 tons against 223,077 tons in the previous 
twelve months, 278,479 tons in 1892, and 321,109 tons 
in 1890. There was a net decrease of 99,165 tons in 
the total exports last year, and as the American takings 
fell away by 110,026 tons, there was a gain in other 
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this rate, as we probably will not do, another quarter 
of a century should see us quite independent—unless 
by that time America shall have taken to supplying us, 
and our other customers shall have taken to supplying 
themselves. Small wonder that, in view of the present 
position and the future outlook, Mr. S. J. Burrell Prior 
(who is quoted in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette”) should 
be jubilant, and should talk scornfully of those pessi- 
mists—including the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” no doubt— 
who lately wore sackcloth and ashes, ‘‘ lamenting the 
ruin of the trade.” We would give something if we 
could be as cheerful as Mr. Prior in the contemplation 
of the prodigious strides made by our tinplate workers 
in the past year. We have to chronicle a new develop- 
ment. The Americans are sending steel to South 
Wales to be made into plates. Happy Mr. Prior! 
Twice happy South Wales! 


M. Hanotaux seems to be in as great a difficulty as 
ever about finding an Ambassador for England. M. 
Camille Barrére’s visit to the President this week 
started the rumour that that vigorous young diplomat 
might be transferred from Berne ; but we fancy the con- 
trast between M. Barrére’s first visit to London as a 
Communard refugee and his latest as occupant of the 
Bleak House at Albert Gate would be too striking for 
the bourgeois tastes of M. Félix Faure. Further, 
M. Barrtre has proved himself one of the ablest of the 
French Foreign Office staff, and it would be a pity to 
waste him on a post where, under present circum- 
stances, nothing is done or can be done that would not 
be safe in the hands of a First Secretary. Otherwise 
it would be an excellent choice. M. Barrére learnt 
to speak and write English perfectly while he spent his 
years of exile amongst us as a journalist, and he has 
doubtless acquired tact and discretion since the days 
when he made Cairo too hot for him after the English 
occupation. 


Sir George Baden-Powell is not satisfied with the 
West Indian Commission. Nor are we. Royal Com- 
missions are commonly regarded as devices for hanging 
up the practical handling of the subject indefinitely. 
The West Indian Commission probably belongs to the 
same category: but with a considerable difference. 
Instead of the leisured and protracted meetings of 
worthy gentlemen at Westminster, followed, after a 
long gestation, by a voluminous report wherein all the 
divergent views of the Commissioners are boiled down 
into a colourless pap, meet for the butterman, we have 
in this peripatetic West Indian Commission an attempt 
to rival the enterprise of Messrs. Cook. As Sir George 
Baden-Powell points out in this month's ‘‘ Fortnightly,” 
the Commissioners have about ten or twelve weeks 
wherein to visit fourteen colonies and New York. 
What expert knowledge of the subject they are sent out 
to investigate is it likely that the Commissioners will 
bring home from their whirling, fast-excursion trip? 
The whole business comes perilously near the absurd— 
more especially in view of the fact that everyone who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the subject knows 
perfectly well what is the matter with the West Indian 
sugar plantations. They are being ruined by the 
European bounties. We need not pay the expenses of 
five gentlemen on a West Indian trip to tell us that. 
But, then, the subject of bounties is officially excluded 
from their purview. 


One is often struck by the contrast between the 
methods of the English and French novelist. This is 
very clearly illustrated by the striking tale ‘‘ Without 
Sin.” The risqué scene on which the whole plot turns 
is treated with a reticence which to a French writer 
would seem a culpable throwing away of a splendid 
opportunity. But fancy a French novelist not knowing 
the meaning of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion! Yet, throughout this novel, the cardinal point 
of which is a supposed immaculate conception, the 
author betrays that he (or she) believes the dogma so 
called to refer to the conception of Christ, not of the 
Virgin Mary. No one who ever professed Christianity 
since its foundation could openly deny that Christ was 
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born of a Virgin; but the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of course refers to that of the Virgin 
Mother, and, though long held as a pious opinion, is 
only about a quarter ot a century old, having been 
‘promulgated by Pius IX: at the Gécumenical Council, 
held after the Papal Infallibility was enounced in 1870. 


It is expected that the new’ Bishop of London will not 
follow the line of his two predecessors in regard to the 
City churches. A strong historic sense was not included 
among the merits of Bishops Jackson and Temple, and 
neither of them lost an opportunity of getting funds for 
the erection and endowment of suburban and district 
churches by destroying a City church, diverting its 
endowments, and selling the usually valuable site. This 
Vandal policy has not been a success; the money 
realized has been less than was expected, and has been 
largely absorbed in legal costs, compensation for vested 
interests, and the like; while a good deal appears to 
have fallen into the unsatisfied maw of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Dr. Creighton was a member of the 
City Churches Protection Society, formed some years 
ago by some City laymen for the purpose of thwarting 
episcopal iconoclasm—a policy which was very success- 
fully carried out by stirring up the Vestries to exercise 
their power of veto. Dr. Temple was so indignant 
that he was reported to have framed a Bill, which he 
intended to bring into the House of Lords, with the 
object of enabling him to override the parishioners’ 
veto! Dr. Creighton will, it is hoped, be at once more 
reverent of the past and, more farsighted in view of 
the future. The resident population will come back to 
the City some day. 


What scholarship is left in the Church of England, 
and what attention can be given to letters where the 
Bishop of Truro thinks Mr.. Wilson Barrett a great 
novelist and the Bishop of. Hereford is moved to tears 
by Mr. William Watson’s sonnets, will be considerably 
stirred by Archbishop Benson’s forthcoming ‘ St. 
Cyprian,” about which :very little has yet been allowed 
to transpire. The late Archbishop was a politician 
even more than a theologian ; he was known to admire 
the attitude of the active statesman-prelate. He wished 
‘to see more ‘‘princes” in the English Church, and 

erhaps fewer prophets. As a prince himself he was 
intensely Anglican, and the pet preoccupation of his 
later years was the protection of Anglican authority 
against the prestige of Rome. His posthumous ‘St. 
Cyprian ” will, we believe, be found to be permeated 
with these ideas. He went back to Cyprian because 
the great Carthaginian martyr was the latest outpost 
‘of resistance to the supremacy of Rome, and because 
those reports of the discipline of the ancient Church 
-which are preserved in his treatises take us back to a 
Christian community which owed no allegiance to the 
Pope. We believe that this polemical quality first 
attracted Archbishop Benson to St. Cyprian, and will 
add a curious interest to his book. 


There is even a species of romance about the condi- 
tions in which this ‘*St. Cyprian” was composed. 
Somewhere about 1867 Dr. Benson began the task, 
which occupied him for nearly thirty years. Very little 
remained unrevised, and just before starting on the fatal 
visit to Ireland last September the Archbishop made a 
final effort and completed the book, which had thus 
been his companion through the best years of his life. 
It is said that the latest: letter waich he wrote, finished 
on the night before his death, was concerned with St. 
Cyprian. The book had grown immensely larger since 
it was first projected. From a mere treatise it had 
expanded into an exhaustive work on the life, times, 
and writings of the Father, all written with that pas- 
sionate intention which we have mentioned, of holding 
Cyprian up as a pre-Papal authority on Church disci- 
pline. The Archbishop in describing it to a friend, 


shortly before his death, wrote, ‘‘ It is, in fact, intended 
to he, and I hope is, a complete Corpus Cyprianicum.” 
It is a posthumous bid for much fuller literary and 
‘scholastic laurels than any which Dr. Benson gathered 
during his lifetime, and for;that reason will excite con- 
siderable curiosity. 
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THE TRIANGULAR DUEL, 


CS again we have the three protagonists, Messrs. 
Kruger, Chamberlain and Khodes, before us in 
attitudes of scarcely veiled hostility. As usual, Mr. 
Chamberlain has opened the ball, and it will perhaps 


‘be worth our while first of all to consider his position. 


On Friday, the 29th ult., in the House of Commons, 
while moving the appointment of the South Africa 
Committee, he made one of his own peculiar speeches, 
eminently calculated in our opinion to irritate the South 
African sore. He began by attacking’ President 
Kruger; he declared that ‘“‘the President has again 
and again promised to give full and favourable con- 
sideration to requests, to suggestions which may be 
made, to friendly representations, I should say, made 
by Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the popula- 
tion in the Transvaal. These friendly representations 
from Her Majesty’s Government have not been wanting. 
These respectful requests from the majority of the Out- 
lander population, who pay nineteen-twentieths of the 
taxation (cheers) and who have no substantial repre- 
sentation whatever (hear! hear!), have also not been 
wanting.” But up to the present time President 
Kruger has not kept his word, and so forth. No one 
will deny that these are not healing words. And all 
through his speech Mr. Chamberlain was just as un- 
fortunate ; whatever topic he touched upon he irritated 
and envenomed. For instance, he saw that all men 
agree that the Chartered Company has carried out a 
‘new work, a gigantic work” .... ‘‘under very 
difficult and novel circumstances.” He further declared 
that ‘‘ having regard to the magnitude and difficulties 
of the task, I believe the Chartered Company will be 
able to make out a very good case for itself, and that 
the development of the country has been accomplished 
by the Chartered Company with great energy and with 
great public spirit.” But then, why does he move for 
an inquiry into the administration of the Chartered 
Company? If, as he says, the Chartered Company is 
doing work ‘‘ which couldn’t be undertaken by the 
Imperial Government without at all events involving 
continuous and very large demands upon the taxpayers 
of this country,” and is doing the work well, why 
should their affairs be inquired into? The Colonial 
Secretary went on to assert that ‘‘the other branch of 
the inquiry” required ‘‘great care and discretion” ; 
‘*the raid,” he said, ‘‘is indissolubly connected with 
the discontent in Johannesburg. The discontent in 
Johannesburg is founded upon the grievances of the 
Outlanders. No inquiry into the origin of the raid 
would therefore be complete—it would be a sham— 
unless it went carefully into this question of grievances 
(cheers), and unless it determined how far those griev- 
ances afforded a justification for that discontent and 
agitation in Johannesburg, which, as I have said, made 
the raid possible,’ and then, stultifying himself, he added, 
‘fan inquiry of that kind is a delicate and difficult 
inquiry, and it will require great care to conduct it so 
as not to re-open the old sore.”” We should think so 
indeed ; but then, why have the inquiry at all? In this 
speech Mr. Chamberlain accomplished what is really 
a task of no ordinary difficulty ; he offended all parties 
without suggesting in any mind that he cared for fair- 
ness or impartiality. 

Let us now look at the matter from the standpoint of 
President Kruger. We are not displaying much faith in 
Mr. Leo Weinthal's trustworthiness (the correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”) when we accept his state- 
ment that this speech of Mr. Chamberlain did not 
please Oom Paul. Mr. Kruger, it appears, began by 
categorically denying that he had made any such pro- 
mises as Mr. Chamberlain put in his mouth, and 
although the ‘“‘ Times” and the ‘‘ Daily Mail” assert 
that the statement of Mr. Chamberlain was correct, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that Paul Kruger has 
never made the promises attributed to him by the Co- 
lonial Secretary. And though Lord Selborne—the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—speaking on Tues- 
day night last (2 February) at Chester, declared that 
‘it was a matter which absolutely passed his compre- 
hension why the Outlanders should not be given the 
benefits of civilized government,” we venture to believe 
that we can make President Kruger's position and the 
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position of the majority of the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal plain to all men gifted with ordinary intelli- 
gence. At the last election for President, Kruger was 
elected by the Conservative Boers with a majority 
of something under a thousand over Joubert, the 
Commander-in-Chief and representative of the more 
progressive Boers. President Kruger tells whoever 
wishes to listen to him that if he admitted even 
a thousand Outlanders to the franchise he would 
never again be elected President, and the old man 
believes honestly enough that the independence of his 
people depends chiefly on his own election. The Con- 
servative majority of the Boers, too, believe the same 
thing; their argument is, if once we admitted these 
Outlanders to the franchise they would make us all 
slaves to the mining industry, and our pastoral indepen- 
dence would be lost. Consequently they support Kruger. 
Moreover, Kruger declares with much reason that as 
long as he abides by the provisions of the Conventions 
concluded between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
Republic the Colonial Secretary is behaving inso- 
lently and ultra vires when he presumes to lecture 
him upon his administration of the internal affairs of 
his Republic. No Englishman, he says, can become 
President of the United States. Why doesn’t Mr. 
Chamberlain lecture and hector Mr. Olney upon this 
disability ? Logically, President Kruger’s position is 
unassailable, and yet we all feel that Lord Selborne 
told the truth the other day when he said that ‘ neither 
in the Transvaal nor in any other civilized State was it 
possible as a permanent system to keep without any 
share in the government a great majority of the 
white population, and especially a majority which pays 
the greater portion of the taxation. 

Let us take now the case of the Outlander. His 
grievances are undoubted and undeniable. According to 
his own account (and it is not very far from the truth) 
-he has made the Transvaal the richest State in South 
Africa. He contributes more than four-fifths of the 
revenue of the whole country, and if the Boer Govern- 
ment has recently been able to spend a million upon 
arming its population and strengthening the defences of 
the country, practically the whole of this sum has been 
contributed by the Johannesburger. Nevertheless the 
Outlander has not only no share in the general govern- 
ment of the country ; not only has he no political rights, 
so called, but he has no civic rights. Johannesburg 
has no drainage system, and it never will be drained 
so long as unprogressive and corrupt Boers are the 
governing authorities in the municipality. Oom Paul’s 
paternal government offers in one hand the benefits of 
a water famine and in the other every variety of typhoid 
and camp fever. No population in the world, save a 
population of gold-miners, would submit for years or 
months to so stupid and disastrous a tyranny, and 
‘even the gold-miner, maddened with hopes of immediate 
fortune, becomes restive under a dynamite monopoly 
which is at once a penalty and a fraud, and under a 
liquor monopoly which ensures the degradation of the 
negro labourer, at the cost of his white employer. 

And here comes in the part played by Mr. Rhodes, 
the third protagonist in this triangular duel. He will, 
we believe, admit that he posted Jameson on the border 
and subsidized the insurgents in Johannesburg, that he 
is therefore legally responsible for the raid and its con- 
sequences, though he did not wish Jameson to go in at 
the time he did. He played the part of the surgeon 
who would use the knife for the excision of the sore, 
and it is certain that not only Englishmen but Dutch- 
men throughout South Africa admit that the sore is 
there, an angry sore that will not be healed by gentle 
measures. The Dutchmen in South Africa believe that 
in time Paul Kruger would have admitted the Outlanders 
to the franchise, and would have done away with the 
dynamite monopoly and the liquor monopoly and the 
monopoly of the Netherlands Railway; but they will 
also admit that Paul Kruger is very obstinate, and that 
he may reach the ripest old age and die in peace before 
he inaugurates any of these reforms. Still, they blame 
Mr. Rhodes for having acted violently and precipitately, 
while the [Englishmen in South Africa praise him for 
these very reasons. 

The middle course between these extremes has, it 
seems to us, been taken by Mr. Rhodes himself. 
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Judging matters by the results as a man of practical 
genius is apt to judge, though, as in this case, the 
judgment is most unfavourable to himself, Mr. Rhodes 
admits that the policy which resulted in the Jameson 
raid was a terrible blunder. ‘‘Count my one fault 
against me,” he says, ‘‘ but judge my life as a whole, 
and count also the provinces I have won for the 
Empire.” Judgment on these lines has already gone 
forth; Mr. Rhodes's defence has been accepted on 
all hands. It may be noted here that not a single 
Conservative got up in the House of Commons to 
support Mr. Chamberlain’s motion for the appointment 
of the Committee of Inquiry. It must be acknowledged 
that the position of the Colonial Secretary requires 
some explanation. President Kruger’s position is plain 
and logically strong, though practically indefensible ; 
and Mr. Rhodes’s position is equally clear, though 
legally indefensible ; because revolts can only then be 
defended when they are successful. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attitude seems to us wholly inexplicable. In 
one breath he insults Mr. Kruger and justifies Mr. 
Rhodes, and in the next he excuses Mr. Kruger as a 
constitutional ruler, which Kruger does not even pre- 
tend to be, and institutes his Committee of Inquiry into 
the conduct of the man whose one great mistake he 
seizes every opportunity of defending. 


EDUCATION AND ELECTIONS. 


WHEN Mr. Disraeli spoke of educating his party 
he had not an Education Bill in his mind 
nor did he think much of by-elections, for Political 
Meteorology had not then been invented ; butthe present 
situation of his party in the House and in the country 
seems to suggest that Education is still badly needed. 
We spoke a week or two ago about the clear field 
which the Government had before them in the Com- 
mons this Session, we expressly dwelt on the urgency 
of the Education Bill and the fact that to be of use 
this year it must be passed before the end of March 
as the strongest card in Mr. Balfour's hand. Every- 
body knew that a Bill for the relief of the Voluntary 
Schools must be carried, but, outside the extreme 
Clerical faction, nobody was agreed as to the precise 
details of the measure. Last year’s Bill tried to cover 
all the ground, and, as the second reading division 
showed, its principle had the support of the vast 
majority of the House; but when criticism of details 
began it was found that three Sessions would not serve 
for a full discussion. So the Bill was dropped, and we 
were promised a simple measure for the next Session. 

Accordingly Parliament was summoned to meet a 
month earlier than usual so that this simple little Bill 
should be done with before the end of the financial 
year. Members rally from the ends of the earth for 
the short sharp struggle necessary to put it through, 
and there is no possible shadow of doubt as to the 
success of the Government as soon as it gives the 
word to its majority. And then the Leader of the 
House gets up and with the air of a man thinking of 
something else languidly tells his followers that it is 
all a mistake, that they have a long Session before 
them, and may take the Bill at leisure. It is impossible 
to describe the look of amazement among the Tory 
ranks at this utter blindness to the central facts of the 
situation. Here is a Bill which like every Education 
Bill is susceptible of almost endless modification, and 
whose safety lies in its urgency, and yet the Minister 
in charge gives it and his case away in his opening 
speech. Discussion means -division, dwindling majori- 
ties, and—at any rate partial—failure. Urgency means 
big majorities and a clear field before Easter. And 
the conscientious Leader elects for discussion! Necessi- 
tous Board Schools admittedly have claims for assist- 
ance second only to those of the Voluntary Schools, 
but on grounds of urgency they must be passed over 
for the present : such was the Conservative argument 
on the platform and in the Press for the last six months. 
But now Mr. Balfour virtually says Nonsense : we mean 
to help the Voluntary Schools and to take our time about 
it, and as for the necessitous Board Schools—why we'll 
think about it some other day. 

It is not wonderful that under such circumstances 
the Government majority in the country should show 
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signs of sulking. The winning of the metropolitan 
and home counties voter from aggressive Radicalism 
to sound constitutional Toryism was, perhaps, the 
most notable result of that ‘* Education” initiated by 
Mr. Disraeli in the ’Sixties and continued and com- 
pleted by Lord Randolph Churchill in the ‘Eighties. 
Nothing like that phalanx of enormous Tory majorities 
in the South-East corner of England was known in our 
political history. Ten years ago the South of England 
was practically solid from Cornwall to Kent and far up 
into the Eastern Counties. Now rifts and gaps have 
begun to appear with ominous frequency, and the two 
results of Romford and Walthamstow seem to show 
that even the metropolis—for these constituencies are 
really metropolitan—is no longer to be depended upon. 
As Mr. Arthur Balfour and his immediate entourage 
‘*do not read the papers” it may be of no use to appeal 
to them; but what do Captain Middleton and Mr. 
Southcott and our wideawake friends in St. Stephen’s 
Chambers think of it? What does Mr. Chamberlain 
think of it ? 

In 1885, the year of the enfranchised agricultural 
labourers, Mr. Gladstone had a majority of nearly 
twenty-one thousand in voters and of six to one in 
members in the fourteen constituencies that have 
declared themselves since the Genera! Election. In 
1895 by dint of ten years’ hard work we had turned 


that hostile majority into a substantial Unionist 
majority of voters and representatives. Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour had the ball at their feet. How do 


things stand now? We have lost in two years six or 
seven, thousand votes and four seats out of fourteen. 
How long will the majority last at that rate? In- 
decision, vacillation, trimming at home and abroad are 
beginning to have their effect. ‘With such a beginning 
what is the end likely to be,:and how soon may it be 
looked for? We speak so plainly because it is entirely 
within the power of the party leaders to save the 
situation. - They are still living in the old ‘‘ No 
Home Rule” days. In an evil moment for himself 
and his party, Mr. Gladstone took on his shoulders 
the burden of O'Connell, and added to it the burden of 
an agrarian Socialism which O'Connell had the sense 
to keep clear of. Under‘these circumstances the 
Tories, reinforced by the Liberal-Unionists, had only to 
‘* sit tight” and repel attacks and they were sure to win. 
The British people will stand a good deal in the way of 
factious insincerity, but they drew the line at the 
average English Home Ruler who believed as little in 
the cry as did his Tory opponents. The natural and 
inevitable consequence was that the voters came round 
to Unionism in battalions. Since 1895 the Radicals 
have realized this and have got rid of the burden. 
Home Rule asa cry of faction is dead, and unless the 
electors see something like a definite policy declared by 
the Tories they will continue, as they have begun, to 
drift back to their old Radical friends. With a clear, 
definite and advanced social policy at home and a 
vigorous and self-respecting policy abroad the Govern- 
ment may hold all that they have gained. A policy of 
shilly-shally can only lead to disaster. 


THE AMAZONIAN BASIS. 


a ERE are two ways of treating the Eternal Woman 
question, the serious and the funny method. 
Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill was as bad as Dr. Johnson’s 
leg of mutton, ‘‘ill-killed, ill-kept and _ ill-cooked.” 
But Mr. Begg himself is a sensible man of the world, 
and he had the cleverness to steer clear of details, and 
to make, if not a convincing, at all events a serious 
speech. The fun was left to Mr. Radcliffe Cooke and 
Mr. Labouchere. We trust that Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s 
cider is more sparkling than his oratory, for a more 
dismal failure than his Wednesday's performance it is 
impossible to imagine. Of Mr. Labouchere’s jokes we 
will only say, as Mr. Disraeli said of Sir Robert Peel’s 
quotations, that ‘‘ most of them have already received 
the meed of Parliamentary approbation.” The only 
‘responsible member of the House who treated the 
subject in a statesmanlike and’ adequate manner was Sir 
William Harcourt, who very wisely took his stand 
upon the bed-rock fact that, there are in the United 
Kingdom 1,200,000 more women than men. Does 
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any one, who can see beyond the end of his nose, 
imagine that the system of electoral qualifications 
can last more than another ten or fifteen years? 
We are within measurable distance of a system 
of universal suffrage—at all events, of the aboli- 
tion of everything in the nature of a _ property 
qualification, which in the case of men is practically 
abolished already. Mr. Faithfull Begg’s proposal is to 
create side by side with the residential qualification for 
men a property qualification for women. We assume 
that this is Mr. Begg’s proposal, for on no other hypo- 
thesis can we account for his calculation that his Bill 
would admit 500,000 women to the franchise. It is true 
that Mr. Begg confessed that he did not really know 
whether the Bill would admit half a million, ora million, 
or five million voters to the Constitution. But from 
Mr. Begg’s arguments about ‘‘ taxation and representa- 
tion ” (which he, ‘‘ good easy man,” seems to think is 
still a part of our Constitution), and his talk about the 
right of women to protect their property, we gather that 
property is to be the basis of the female vote. Does 
any One suppose that such a distinction between the 
male and female vote can be maintained? We are sorry 
to have to put a syllogism to a Scotchman. But really 
Mr. Begg’s argument comes to this: all men and 
women are equally entitled to votes : all men have a resi- 
dential vote : therefore all women should have a property 
vote. Facts bring us round to an identical suffrage 
for men and women; and this brings us back to Sir 
William Harcourt’s fact, that there are 1,200,coo more 
women than men. Against an absolute feminine 
majority the ‘‘ blood-tax” is a serious argument, which 
Mr. Atherley-Jones did not dispose of by saying that 
neither Mr. Radcliffe Cooke nor Mr. Labouchere was 
capable of serving as a drummer-boy. With an equally 
childish confusion of ideas Mr. Jebb—who is risking 
his academic reputation by speaking too much—seemed 
to score a point by saying that in the event of invasion 
he might possibly offer himself as librarian to the 
garrison of Inverness. These puerilities are perfectly 
irrelevant. The House of Commons is not the nation, 
and we may be quite certain that in the event of an 
invasion honourable members would be found at their 
posts—on the green leather benches. But it is quite 
conceivable that Great Britain might have to resort, 
temporarily at all events, to the Continental system of 
universal conscription. Indeed, universal enrolment is 
exactly the kind of law which in times of panic the 
feminine majority would vote, leaving it to the masculine 
minority to carry out. It is a mistake to suppose that 
a feminine majority would be pacific; it would be 
furiously bellicose. Poll the women of England on the 
Jameson raid to-morrow, and you will find that the 
transaction will be approved by an overwhelming 
majority. The kind of law which a feminine majority 
would pass for the regulation of the liquor trade, and 
the customs duty that it might impose on tobacco, are 
also subjects for unpleasant meditation. ' 

Te levity with which the House of Commons treated 
this proposal to revolutionize the basis of our Constitu- 
tion is not quite in keeping with our reputation abroad 
for stolid seriousness. Mr. Faithfull Begg did not know 
how many voters would be added by his Bill to the 
register : he did not know whether it admitted married 
women or not. Some people said it did; others said 
that it did not. Mr. Begg only knew that he meant to 
admit married women, although really that was a point 
that might well be left to Committee! If it were 
worth while taking seriously what the House of 
Commons does not, we might point out that the 
mechanical difficulties of drawing a distinction between 
married and unmarried women are almost insuperable. 
Helen Smith, spinster, is duly placed on the register 
and then marries John Brown, by which she is dis- 
qualified and has to be struck off the register. Brown 
dies, and Mrs. Brown recovers her voting capacity, 
and has to be replaced on the register. The enormous 
difficulty of registering the shifting population of large 
towns, which is now the despair of registration agents, 
would be child’s play compared with the difficulty of 
keeping a register of voters whose qualification de- 
pended on their being maid, wife or widow. It is a 
maxim of registration law that you cannot go behind 
the register. Ifa spinster were placed on the register, 
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and married before the revision of the lists in the 
ensuing autumn, she would be entitled to vote at an 
election. 

There remains the question of the admission of women 
to the House of Commons, which must follow as a 
matter of course from their admission to the franchise. 
It is true that there are certain classes of citizens who 
are entitled to vote but not to be voted for, such as 
clergymen, judges, and Civil Servants. But this dis- 
ability is imposed upon these men because the nature 
of their duties is presumed to preclude their proper 
attendance in Parliament. No such presumption would 
exist in the case of female voters, for whose exclusion 
from the House of Commons not a rag of reason would 
be left. Now the government of the world is a great 
business, but it is a very coarse one. Men transact it, 
with their hats on their heads and their hands in 
their pockets, not in the Chamber, but in the lobbies, 
the smoking-room, and the library, in a dialect 
which we will not say is unfit for repetition, but which 
is understanded of the male animal and not of the 
female. Into this free and easy intercourse it is almost 
impossible that women should be admitted. At least if 
they were admitted, they would immediately forfeit 
their sex-caste. But it is practically certain that they 
would not even claim admission to this male Free- 
masonry, for when Mr. Radcliffe Cooke dared to men- 
tion the names of certain female suffragists, he was 
openly rebuked for bad taste! Bad taste, indeed! 
There is the marrow of the question. Women, or 
some women, ask to be admitted to the transaction of 
business with men, but on drawing-room terms. The 
thing is impossible. When the female member of 
Parliament approached a group of male legislators, the 
men would take their hands out of their pockets, raise 
their hats, and the serious discussion of business would 
be at an end. An impalpable but impassable line 
would divide the female from the male legislators. The 
women members would be isolated, and just a little 
ridiculous. They would be in the House of Commons, 
but not of it. 

But it is hardly worth while to pursue a subject 
which Parliament itself does not appear to consider 
worthy of serious argument. As usual, the Conservative 
party was left without a word of guidance from its 
titular leaders, some of whom voted for and some 
against the measure. It was reserved for the Leader 
of the Opposition to record a protest against placing 
the British Constitution upon an Amazonian basis. 


SIR COURTENAY BOYLE’S REPORT. 


QPORSLY after the publication of ‘‘ Made in Ger- 
many” last summer Lord Rosebery demanded, in 
his now historical Epsom speech, that a Commission of 
Inguiry should be instituted by the Government into the 
serious statements made in the book as to England's 
trade. The Government at first showed itself willing 
to adopt the suggestion, and it was even whispered 
that a Commission had been nominated. But the 
Government suddenly repented. The President of the 
Board of Trade (it was announced) had instructed the 
Permanent Secretary to work the subject up himself, 
and no Commission would be appointed. Why the 
Government chose thus to burke the exhaustive and 
public inquiry which every one desires and the circum- 
stances of the case demand I will not attempt to 
fathom. Nor do I wish to impute incompetency to Sir 
Courtenay Boyle. Sir Courtenay Boyle is an able 
statistician and a past-master in the handling of com- 
mercial subjects, and he can be as impartial as the rest 
of us. Certain points of the inquiry were eminently 
suitable for him to deal with, and he should have been 
both a member of the Commission (as Lord Rosebery 
suggested) and an important witness before it. That is 
to say, Sir Courtenay Boyle was a most valuable investi- 
gator—in a part of the subject. Other men—repre- 
sentatives of agriculture and manufacture, &c.—should 
also have been called into requisition to throw light on 
the many other parts; but the Government saw fit to 
dispense with their aid, and the value of the inquiry is 
in consequence impaired. Moreover, the Permanent 


Secretary, with true official caution, has shrunk from: 


the full and often the obvious deductions which his own 
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figures require, and has ventured most gingerly on to 
the fringe only of the ice which overlies the dangerous 
waters of ‘‘ abstruse questions of political economy.” 
Yet even so, despite this cautious limitation of view ; 
despite more particularly Mr. Ritchie’s exhortation— 
Heaven’s sake stop this German scare ”—which 
is plainly audible between the lines of the President’s 
short message to the Permanent Secretary ; despite, 
moreover, the thick air of languid optimism which 
hangs over Whitehall; despite all these things, and a 
Cobdenite bent to boot, Sir Courtenay Boyle has but 
fulfilled the Moabite Prophet’s 7éle—he went out to 
curse the Charlatan and the Quack (vide Mr. Morley’s 
graceful phrasing), and he has ended by coming very 
near to blessing him altogether. 

My first comment is a personal one. The critics of 
‘*Made in Germany” with one accord fall foul of me 
because, in the multitude of illustrative statistics which 
the book contained, I have not preserved a rigid uni- 
formity of dates. This line of criticism showed either 
that the critics wanted to impair the legitimate effect 
of my illustrations (because uniformity of date was 
absurdly inappropriate in the case of various industries 
with varying histories : as absurd as comparing the age 
of a church with the age of an egg), or it showed that 
the critics had never tried their own hands at the work, — 
and thereby found out how impossible it is to get 
uniform dates over a wide range of statistics. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle proves this latter puint in his Memo- 
randum. Hardly two consecutive tables, even when 
they deal with kindred subjects, are uniform, though all 
the immense statistical resources of the Board of Trade 
were at his disposal. Will the Cobdenites therefore 
dismiss the Memorandum as worthless ? 

Now for a few points of criticism. Sir Courtenay: 
begins by telling his chief that he has ‘‘ endeavoured 
to make the inquiry, as you directed, of a comprehensive 
character.” It is impossible to congratulate him on the 
complete achievement of his endeavour. We have 
many figures as to imports and exports relating to this 
and other countries ; but what we need even more are 
figures of production, and these (with the exceptions of 
coal and pig-iron) are lacking. For example, on p. 18, in 
a paragraph commenting on certain import and export 
statistics relating to the United Kingdom, we are told 
that ‘‘the figures undoubtedly afford an indication 
of advance in manufacturing abroad, though they do 
not justify the inference that our home manufacturing 
is being displaced.” But the onus of that inference, in 
view of the import figures, most certainly lies upon the 
disproof of those who say it is not justified. It is the 
obvious inference; let us have proof that the facts of 
production in this country do not justify it. Yetit is these 
all-important facts that Sir Courtenay Boyle refrains 
from adducing; which provokes another inference, 
to wit, that the data of the Memorandum are far too 
incomplete to allay even such of the alarm as it seeks 
to prove unfounded. The Agricultural Returns tell 
us of wheat lands going out of cultivation by yearly 
drops of thousands of acres; trade journals record 
heavy losses in cotton mills; silk manufacture in Man- 
chester has dropped, we are informed by trade experts, 
from an annual value a generation ago of £ 3,500,000 _ 
to an annual value at the present time of about 
4,150,000; the Coventry ribbon trade is practically 
defunct, Spitalfields has become a nonentity, and 
Macclesfield is unable to make up the loss in the other 
towns; the Bristol sugar trade has clean gone, 
London’s refineries are reduced from twenty-eight to 
two, and Greenock and the Lancashire district are 
in extremis; America looks like killing the South Wales 
tin-plate trade; English butter has well-nigh disap- 
peared from the London market; and, for the minor 
industries, you welcome as a rare find a toy that is not 
branded ‘‘ Made in Germany” or ‘‘ Made in France.” 
Sir Courtenay Boyle should have brought before us 
some very emphatic and satisfactory statistics respecting 
the progress of British production before telling us, as 
he has done in an unsupported statement, that the 
enormous increases in imported manufactures ‘‘ do not 
justify the inference that our home manufacturing is 
being displaced.” 

The Memorandum, as I have said, does tabulate two 
classes of production—coal and pig-iron. Measured 
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by bulk of output, these classes are certainly important ; 
but in other respects they are not particularly important 
as an index of the country’s progress. We are often 
told—and it is quite true—that agricultural labourers 
displaced by the abandonment of arable cultivation 
find employment down coal mines; but surely this 
transfer of labour is not the subject of congratulation. 
From the worker’s point of view, the perilous gloom 
of the colliery pit is a poor exchange for the fresh 
air of the wolds and the sunshine of cornfields. From 
the standpoint of high patriotism the change is equally 
deplorable : it implies the physical deterioration of the 
race. Inthe economic view the change is as bad; with 
proper crop-rotation, manuring and care, our wheat 
lands will be as prolific a thousand years hence as they 
are to-day; cultivation does not mean a drain of 
resources. But the case of coal is far different.; we 
are working our coalfields for all they are worth ; the 
quantity of coal is limited, and from time to time, as in 
the case, for example, of the Wigan coalfield, we hear 
ominous talk of impending exhaustion ; every lump of 
coal extracted means the permanent loss of so much 
mineral wealth. Besides all this, a very great deal— 
and a very greatly increasing quantity—of our coal is 
shipped to feed the factories of foreign competitors. In 
the case of pig-iron, which is next door to a raw material, 
an increasing quantity of our decreased output is sent to 
the foreign manufacturer. It is therefore not a sign of 
industrial health to read in Sir Courtenay Boyle’s 
Memorandum that our annual average output of coal 
in 1870-74 of 120 million tons increased to an annual 
average of 180 million tons in the period 1890-94. With 
respect to the pig-iron production table, a criticism is also 
necessary. We are shown average annual outputs for 
the same comparative periods, as in the case of coal, 
for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the 
United States respectively. But this method is 
inadequate to convey to the reader the ‘‘ slump” in our 
pig-iron industry. That is an affair of recent date, and 
the decline began in the early ’Eighties ; comparison 
between the ’Nineties and the 'Seventies is misleading. 
That comparison shows a growth in our output from 
6°4 million tons to 7°3 million tons ; whereas between 
1882 (the top year) and 1894 there was a drop from 
8,493,287 tons to 7,364,745 tons, Germany’s output 
increasing meanwhile from 3,381,000 tons to 5,380,000 
tons. 

Turning to the sections dealing with comparative 
export and import statistics, we find a grave defect, 
which renders worthless the tables comparing England 
and Germany. The German figures are over and 
over again given as they appear in the Board of 
Trade Returns, notwithstanding that a large proportion 
-of our German imports comes through Holland and 
Belgium, to which countries that proportion is un- 
fortunately, though perhaps necessarily, credited in the 
Board of Trade Returns. True, Sir Courtenay Boyle 
mentions this fact in the body of his Memorandum, but 
in his tables he sticks to the truncated German figures 
(which show an increase where the full figures show a 
decrease), and by his tables will his investigations be 
judged, Of this we have already had proof in Mr. Ritchie’s 
amusing blunders at Walsall and Wolverhampton, 
when he used the draft of this Memorandum for pur- 
poses of optimistic illustration. Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
in his endeavour to be ‘‘comprehensive,” should have 
acted throughout on the principle of treating the 
German, Dutch and Belgian figures as those of one 
country. We should then have had a very different 
set of tables: they would have been more alarming, 
but they would have saved the President, and doubtless 
many other worthy optimists, from grossly blundering 
in their comparisons of the progress of trade between 
England and Germany. 

I might extend these criticisms, but for the present I 
will stop. I have endeavoured to point out how this 
Memorandum often errs, and seriously errs, on the side 
of optimism—and yet, in spite of all, it remains a most 
damaging indictment of the false prophets who cry 
** Peace, peace ; when there is no peace.” It shows 
that the exports of manufactures between 1883 and 
1895 grew, in the case of France, from 74 millions to 
76 millions ; that Germany’s rose from 98 millions to 
109 millions ; that those of the United States rose from 
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28 millions to 38 millions ; but that those of the United 
Kingdom fell from 215 millions to 196 millions. And 
the Memorandum sums up by assuring us that the 
competition of the three former countries with ourselves 
‘* will probably, unless we ourselves are active, become 
increasingly serious,” and that ‘‘ we can scarcely expect 
to maintain our past undoubted pre-eminence, at any 
rate without strenuous effort and careful and energetic 
improvement in method.” Mr. Ritchie’s prophet has 
failed him : he was called to curse the ‘‘ foolish German 
scare,” and he has blessed it. Mr. Ritchie’s optimism 
must now seek comfort on the ample bosom of Sir 
William Harcourt, whence has lately proceeded the 
comforting declaration that of ‘‘the foolish German 
scare we shall hear no more.” 

Meantime, it is pertinent to inquire when the Govern- 
ment will give Sir Howard Vincent an evening for the 
discussion of his important and statesmanlike motion 
with reference to a tariff on competing foreign imports. 

Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 


ALFRED HUNT. 


[Exhibitions at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Savile 
Row (Admission by writing to the Secretary) and 
the Old Water Colour Society’s Gallery. ] 


\ \ THEN we speak compendiously of a good painter 
having a fine eye, and of one painter's vision as 
differing from another's, we leave the door open to a 
very pretty confusion, and this confusion affects a great 
deal of thinking and speech on the subject. People will 
speak as if differences of style in painting, of character 
in form, of colour schemes, of force or elusiveness of 
definition, were the result of difference in the physical 
constitution of the eye. You would suppose that one 
painter had a green glaze over his retina, another a 
mottled field of view, a third a perpetually hazy focus. In- 
dividual eyes are better tools or worse; but itis not from 
such irregularities style is born ; it is from differences 
of intellectual choice working upon the common photo- 
graphic image of things with which we all begin and 
some of us end. The man with an artistic brain will 
get his results in spite of rather crazy eyes or clumsy 
hands ; the man with well-made tools of vision and 
manipulation may be a fool. It is for want of appre- 
ciating this distinction that the perpetual journalisticcon- 
fusion based ona division of the work of artinto ‘‘ subject” 
and ‘‘technique” arises. Say ‘‘vision” instead of ‘‘tech- 
nique,” and understand that the range of sensual, intel- 
lectual, and emotional rank is infinite within this sphere 
of deciding upon, choosing, creating an image out 
of the common camera matter, and the journalistic idea 
of an artist choosing a ‘‘ subject” and then passing to 
a process of ‘‘slavishly copying” what his ‘‘ eye” 
sees becomes ludicrous. Three men look at an ink- 
bottle. One is engaged in exhausting its photographic 
possibilities as an image ; a second regards it as an 
object for actual life and use, has abstracted from that 
image a shorthand summary that tells him where he 
will find his ink ; a third is shaping it by omissions of 
this and that, assertions of this and that to an abstract 
that will accommodate itself to the interest and the 
pattern of a picture. The way they regard it is in- 
dependent of whether they have good eyes, long 
It depends on their purpose, is 
the result of a specialized attention—scientific in the 
first, practical in the second, emotional in the third. 

No better instance of this could be cited than Alfred 
Hunt. His Maker had given him very short sight, so 
that a landscape to him was naturally a blur or ‘‘ fuzz,” 
as he described it, of colour with little definition of 
form. If there were anything in the popular idea that 
style follows on the nature of physical sight, he ought 
to have been what an impressionist is vulgarly sup- 
posed to be. Instead of that, since his intellectual 
preference was for the study of intricate structure, 
he deliberately contravened, destroyed, and recon- 
structed the picture that nature had painted for him. 
He not only worked with strong glasses, but picked out 
the drawing of the forms of objects with a field-giass in 
addition. Instead of adopting a simplification such as 
was suggested by his eyesight, and forming a style 
upon that, he would toil for weeks and seasons to 
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disentangle the intricate web of forms, because that, in 
vision, was what he liked. 

His way of regarding a picture when he had thus 
collected its details was equally determined, though 
here he fell in more with the lead of his eyesight. 
Other shortsighted men have arrived, by intel- 
lectual choice and determination, at giving to a 
picture an aspect which shall carry, or tell at a 
distance; to him his own pictures, like those 
of other people, were pages to be perused at short 
range as it were from line to line. Stand back from 
one of his water-colours and it ceases to have effect, 
either as decoration or as a total statement of a scene 
at that range ; go up close and you are amazed at the 
intricacy and obsequious truth and also the elegance of 
minute drawing with which the parts are rendered and 
conjoined. What seemed trivial in the mass is alive 
with keen observation and _ ingeniously adapted 
technique. It was thus the picture existed for him. 
And it was thus he judged other men. He could not 
allow the rough statement of a big relation of tone and 
effect in a Constable to excuse what appeared to him a 
childish ignorance of details of tree-structure, or of the 
modulations of colour when light passes into shadow ; 
the flimsy tone and general falsity in many a Turner 
did not perturb him because he found delicate transi- 
tions at a near view. 

The result of all this on the appeal his drawings 
make to our interest and feeling is naturally very 
marked. I am somewhat puzzled when I find the word 
“‘poetic” the favourite epithet among the critics for 
Mr. Hunt’s work. Mr. Monkhouse, in his preface to 
the Burlington Club Catalogue, varies this with the 
phrase “‘ spiritual impressionism,” as unmeaning a com- 
bination of words surely as could well be applied in 
this case, unless it is desired to press a fashionable 
word into service, and at the same time neutralize or 
baptize it with an adjective. Poetic in his own feelings 
the man undoubtedly was; a worship of the sun, an 
intimate admiration of the dramatic play and pic- 
turesque traces of natural forces, a lover’s delight in 
unspoiled nature or old building were the springs of his 
work, but in the course of its development he overdrove 
his study till that initial interest in the poetic effect 
passed over into something very different. To define 
the resulting quality should be the critic’s task. It 
approaches the scientific interest, but has its acute 
element of feeling, a Ruskinian intensity of pleasure in 
the minute traceries of nature. 

To affect us poetically landscape must assert some one 
mood ; gay, solemn, cruel, placid, or tormented. In- 
formation aside from this effect will confuse the issue 
and induce another mood. To affect us as dead, a dead 
body must not affect us asa study in anatomy. Such 
an expression, therefore, is only possible by dint of 
simplification and sacrifices. A single spray of heather 
or leafage in dainty detail will convey within its limits 
poetical feeling ; but a stretch of moorland or of wood- 
land will not give out z¢s poetical note if treated as an 
accumulation of such studies: it must be embraced by a 
view that subordinates an immense deal of detail. Such 
views we do occasionally find in Mr. Hunt’s work, where, 
for example, the night itself comes to cut off develop- 
ments of study : the beach scene at Hastings, the moon- 
light at Whitby, the ‘‘ Working Late” at the old Water 
Colour Society’s may be instanced, but they are hardly 
characteristic of his habitual ideas of drawing. In the 
bulk of his work an intellectual interest in sheer study 
overbore the action of sentiment. This intellectual 
effort was not, as with painters whose work is first and 
last poetical, directed to separating out and enforcing 
by successive sacrifices and devices of emphasis the 
poetic note of a landscape ; it acted rather in the oppo- 
site direction. It drove him to choose landscape at 
non-poetical moments, when an explanatory light broke 
up a town into small definite fragments, or showed a 
multiplicity of seams and tufts and knobs in the 
rocks and vegetation of a hillside. It drove him to 
choose material for his work unparalleled for pictorial 
refractoriness. No period of painting shows a man of 
equal power at work upon such scraggy and tufted 
foregrounds, beaches encumbered with such unmanage- 
able detail, groups of buildings so devoid of effective 
mass. Consider the line the buildings of Windsor 
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Castle cut against the sky in a composition often 
repeated, or within that contour the collection of 
awkward patches of building and foliage worked out 
with uncompromising fidelity. Some keen impulse 
at work to urge the man to carry the drawing through 
with so much fineness; but the poetical ‘elements 
of eloquent tone and impressive mass composition 
have been upon this impulse sacrificed. There has been 
a sacrifice then ; but it is of poetry for the sake of fact, 
the appeal of the whole picture for an interest in the 
part. Mr. Hunt knew as well as any man the theory 
of effect in composition—indeed his talk of painting ran 
upon it continually, and never spared himself in the 
effort to make up for matter-of-factness in the whole by 
any minor alleviations he could introduce; in the 
‘‘ Windsor,” for example, the line of boats by the bank 
arranged to help in sorting out the jumbled lines of 
the Castle. But his mind appeared to work somethin 

as follows. This ‘Windsor Castle” is a_ poetic 
subject ; the grandeur of some parts of it and the 
associations of the whole make it interesting, and— 
here comes the odd step—sacred in every part. 
I must not tamper with any of its accidents so as 
to give it a pictorial dignity equal to the dignity of 
the idea in my mind. The range of attenuation and 
emphasis must be limited to what the angle of light 
and a small modicum of mist provide and to almost 
imperceptible adjustments. A fallacy of historical illus- 
tration lies in this state of mind, but it was possible to 
Mr. Hunt because he found a real pleasure when all 
these conditions were agreed to—namely, in the actual 
study of detail. The pleasure we get out of the result 
must be of the same sort, and I for one should never 
weary of following out the delicate and ingenious work- 
manship, the fine sense of relation by which the drawing 
and tones of some limited patch of these water-colours 
is laced together and modulated. Intensity of study 
on the part of so fine a faculty gives us an emotion, not 
poetic certainly, but one of beauty and keen of its kind. 
Work like this will outlast, by sheer fineness, the 
would-be poetic breadth of many a charlatan, the 
picture that first imposes on us, and then wearies when 
its falsity is discovered ; and it will not be always con- 
fused with the silly thoughtless stipple expressive . of 
nothing that purports to be the same method. Mr. 
Hunt’s method was one of drawing first and last, in 
fine and ever finer interlaced touches; work so rare of 
its kind will never want for appreciators or disappoint 
possessers, and will convey perhaps to remote times 
some intimation of the sensitive, anxious, courteous, 
and loyal student that was Alfred Hunt. OD. S. M. 


SCHUBERT. 


XCEPTING during his lifetime and for a of 
some thirty years after his death, Schubert cannot 
be said to have been neglected ; and at present there jis 
quite an epidemic of concerts to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. I shall not discuss the 
concerts at any length just now. The ‘“ Pop.” 
on Monday night was rather dull. Miss Fanny 
Davies played those dreary variations in B flat which I 
was glad to learn (from the programme) Schumann had 
sufficient sense to condemn ; Miss Salter sang some of 
the finest songs with a completer appreciation of her 
best and deepest notes than of the music; and the 
usual Pops. group played a quartet and a quintet with 
all possible delicacy, feeling and finish, the only draw- 
back being that those two works were precisely the 
least interesting, the most tedious, in spite of their 
occasional exalted moments, that could have beén 
selected. With regard to Miss Salter, who has a really 
noble voice, I may be permitted to remark that a 
pianist or violinist who treated his instrument as she 
treats hers would be reckoned a proper subject for 
ridicule. Supposing Mr. Paderewski or Mr. Lamond 
found one or two specially fine notes on a piano and 
seized every opportunity of thundering ‘them out 
merely because they were fine ——? Preposterous, 
Miss Salter would say; yet in singing ‘ The 
Wanderer” and ‘*The Crow” and ‘‘ Death and the 


“Maiden,” she relentlessly pursued a precisely similar 


course. Even in the middle of pianissimo passages 
she several times emitted sounds that had all the 
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appalling effect of a sudden blast of a fog-horn. I 
knew quite well that they meant simply that Miss 
Salter had come to one of what she thought her best 
notes. But in spite of this knowledge I at first got a 
shock and was afterwards moved to laughter. One 
cannot but regret that when a singer has a fine instru- 
ment he or she should so often make the worst of it. 
This, however, is a digression. I must get on to add 
that on Saturday afternoon a large audience assembled 
in Queen’s Hall to hear Mr. Wood's first big essay in 
playing the orchestra. I shall talk more about that 
essay at the end of the series (equally interesting pro- 
grammes are to be given this afternoon and next 
Saturday afternoon), contenting myself with saying 
that the ‘‘Rosamunde” overture and interlude were 
perfectly given, while the Unfinished symphony went 
all but perfectly. Just now I wish to indulge in a con- 
sideration of Schubert and his music. 

Centenary celebrations are often a little disconcert- 
ing. They remind one that a composer has been dead 
either a much shorter or much longer time than one 
supposed; and one gets down Riemann’s Musical 
Dictionary and realizes with a sigh that the human 
memory is treacherous. Who, for instance, that is 
familiar with Schubert’s music can easily believe that it 
is a hundred years since the composer was born and 
seventy since he died? It is as startling to find 
him, as one might say, one of the ancients as it is to 
remember that Spohr lived until comparatively recent 
times ; for whereas Spohr’s music is already older than 
Beethoven’s, older than Mozart’s, in many respects quite 
as old as Haydn’s, much of Schubert’s is as modern as 
Wagner’s and more modern than a great deal that was 
written yesterday. This modernity will, I fancy, be 
readily admitted by every one; but it is the one quality 
of Schubert’s music which any two competent people 
will agree to admit. Liszt had the highest admiration 
for everything he wrote ; Wagner admired the songs 
but “wondered at Liszt’s acceptance of the chamber and 
orchestral music. Sir George Grove outdoes Liszt in 
his Schubert worship; and Mr. Jacques, rushing in, 
as his kind always does, where Sir George would fear 
to tread, boldly, blatantly, asserts that Schubert is ‘‘ the 
greatest musical genius that the Western world has 
yet produced.” On the other hand, my colleague 
G. B. S. out-Wagners Wagner in denunciation and 
declares the C symphony childish, inept, mere Rossini 
badly done. Now I can understand Sir George Grove’s 
enthusiasm ; for Sir George to a large extent discovered 
Schubert ; and disinterested art-lovers always become 
unduly excited about any art they have discovered— 
for example, see how excited Wagner became about 
his own music, how rapt Mr. Dolmetsch is in much 
of the old music. But I can understand Wagner's 
attitude no better than I can the attitude of G. B. S. 
I should like to have met Wagner to have said 
** My dear Richard, this disparaging tone is not good 
enough: where did you get the introduction to the 
‘Valkyrie ’ ?—didn’t that long tremolo D and the figure 
in the bass both come out of ‘ The Erl-king’? has your 
Spear theme nothing in common with the last line but 
one of ‘ The Wanderer’? or—if it is only the instru- 
mental music you object to—did you learn nothing for 
the third act of ‘ The Valkyrie’ from the working-out 
of the Unfinished symphony? did you know that 
Schubert had used your Mime theme before you in a 
quartet ? do you know that I could mention a hundred 
things you borrowed from Schubert? Goto, Richard: be 
fair.” Having extinguished Richard thus, and made 
his utter discomfiture doubly certain by handing him 
a list of the hundred instances, I should turn to G. B. S. 
and say ‘‘My good G. B. S., you understand a good 
deal about politics and political economy, Socialism and 
Fabians, painting and actors |[and so on with untrue 
and ill-natured remarks ad /d.|, but evidently you 
understand very little about Schubert. That Rossini 
crescendo is as tragic a piece of music as ever was 
written.” Yet, after dismissing the twain in this friendly 
manner, I should have an uneasy feeling that there was 
some good reason for their lack of enthusiasm for 
Schubert. The very fact of there being such wide dis- 
agreement about the value of music that is now so 
familiar to us all points to some weakness in it which 
some of us feel less than others; and I, poor unhappy 
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mortal, who in my unexcited moments neither place 
Schubert among the highest gods, like Liszt and Sir 
George Grove, nor damn him cordially, like Wagner 
and G. B. S., cannot help perceiving that along with 
much that is magnificently strong, distinguished and 
beautiful in his music there is much that is pitiably 
weak and worse than commonplace. The music is 
like the man: the oddest combination of greatness 
and smallness that the world has seen. Like Wagner 
and Beethoven, Schubert was strong enough to 
refuse to earn an honest living; yet he yielded 
miserably to publishers when discussing the number 
of halfpence he should receive for a dozen songs. 
He had energy enough to go on writing operas, 
but not to see that his librettos were worth setting, 
or to ensure that anything should come of them when 
they were set. He thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
he needed more counterpoint, yet continued to compose 
symphonies and masses without it, vaguely intending 
to the very end to take lessons from a sound teacher. 
He had spirit enough to fall in love (so far as stories 
may be relied on), but not to make the lady promise to 
marry him, nor yet resolutely to cure himself of his 
affliction. He had courage to face the truth, as he saw 
it, and he found life bitter, and not worth enduring ; 
yet he could not renounce it, like Beethoven, nor end it 
as others have done. And as in actual life, so in his 
music, having once started anything he seemed quite 
unable to make up his mind to fetch it to a conclusion. 
He was like a man who lets himself roll down a hill 
because it is easier to keep on rolling than to stop. 
He repeats his melodies interminably, and then draws 
a double bar and sets down the two fatal dots which 
mean that it has all to be played again. If the repeat 
had not been a favourite resort of lazy composers before 
his time he would have invented it, not because he was 
lazy, but because he wanted to go on and could not 
afford infinite music-paper. Hence his music at its 
worst is the merest drivel ever set down by a great 
composer; hence at anything but its best it lacks con- 
centrated passion and dramatic intensity ; more than 
any other composer’s it has one prevailing note, a note 
of deepest melancholy ; and therefore when a few pieces 
are known most of the rest seem barren of what is 
wanted by those who seek chiefly the human element 
in music. 

Of his lengthiness, his discursiveness, Schubert 
might possibly have been cured, but not of his melan- 
choly : it is the very essence of his music, as it was of 
his being. ‘‘ The Wanderer” is his typical song: he 
was himself the wanderer, straying disconsolately, 
helplessly, hopelessly through a strange chilly unreal 
world, singing the saddest and sometimes the sweetest 
songs that ever entered the ears of men. That his 
home and his happiness lay close at hand counts for 
nothing ; for he did not and could not know that he 
was the voice of the eighteenth century, worn out and 
keenly sensible of the futility of the purely intellectual 
life. Even had he arrived at a consciousness of the 
truth that the cure for his despair lay in throwing over 
the antiquated forms, modes and ideas of the eighteenth 
century and living a nineteenth-century life, free and 
conscienceless in nature’s way, he would have been 
little better off ; for the tendencies of many generations 
remained strong in him, and besides, he had not the 
physical energy for a free buoyant joyous existence: he 
was physiologically unfit for happiness. He lived with 
an ever-present consciousness of his impotence to satisfy 
his deepest needs. He was even destitute of that sense 
of the immeasurable good to come which of old time found 
expression in the fiction of a personal immortality, and ‘in 
the nineteenth century in the complacent acceptance of 
full and vigorous life with death as a noble and fitting 
close. Life and death alike were tragic, because hope- 
less, to Schubert. His career, if career it can be called, is 
infinitely touching. His helplessness moves one to pity, 
odd though it seems that one in some ways so strong 
should also in so many ways be so weak ; and his death 
was as touching as his life. Of all the composers he 
met death with least heroism. Mozart, it is true, 
shrieked hysterically ; but death to his diseased mind 
was merely an indescribable horror ; and the fact of his 
hysteria proves his revolt against fate. Beethoven, 
during a surgical operation shortly before the end, saw the 
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stream of water and blood flowing from him, and found 
courage to say ‘‘ better from the belly than the pen ” ; 
and as he lay dying and a thunderstgrm broke above 
the house he threatened it with his clenched fist. 
Schubert learnt that he was to die and turned his face 
to the wall and did not speak again. It is hard to say 
whether his music was sadder when he sang of death 
than when he sang of life. Even in his rare moments of 
good spirits one catches stray echoes of his prevailing 
note and realizes how completely his despair dominated 
him. He could not sing of love or fighting or of the 
splendours of nature without betraying his deep con- 
viction of the futility of all created things. It is cha- 
racteristic that his major melodies should often be as 
sad and wailing as his minor, and that his scherzos and 
other movements in which he has deliberately set out 
to be light-hearted should often be ponderous and with- 
out the nervous energy he manifests when he gives his 
familiar feelings free play. 

Despite its incessant plaintive accent, his music is 
saved by the endless fiow of melody, often lovely, 
generally characteristic, though sometimes common, 
in which Schubert continually expressed anew his one 
mood; and he was placed among the great ones by 
the miraculous facility he possessed of extemporizing 
frequent passages of extraordinary power and bigness. 
At least half of his songs are poor—for a composer 
capable of rising to such heights ; but of the remainder 
at least half are nearly equal to any songs in the 
world for sweetness, strength and accurate expressive- 
ness, while a few approach so close to Handel’s and 
Mozart's that affection for the composer presses one 
hard to put them on the same level. But compared 
with those high standards Schubert, even at his best, is 
unmistakably felt to be second-rate, while his average 
—always comparing it with the highest—cannot truly 
be said to be more than fourth-rate. That he stands far 
above Mendelssohn and Schumann and perhaps a little 
above Weber, almost goes without saying ; for those 
composers have no more of the great style, the style of 
Handel and Mozart, and Bach and Beethoven at their 
finest, than Schubert, and they lack the lovely irre- 
sistibly moving melody and the bigness. But it must 
be recognized that Schubert never rose to a style of 
sustained grandeur and dignity ; he was always collo- 
quial, paying in this the penalty for the extreme facility 
with which he composed (‘‘1 compose every morning, 
and when I have finished one thing I commence some- 
thing fresh”). Compose is scarcely the word to use: 
he never composed in the ordinary sense of the word: he 
extemporized on paper. Even when he re-wrote a 
song, it meant little more than that, dissatisfied with 
his treatment of a theme, he tried again. He never 
built, as, for instance, Bach and Beethoven built, care- 
fully working out this detail, lengthening this portion, 
shearing away that, evolving part from part so that 
in the end the whole composition was a complete 
organism. There is none of the logic in his work that 
we find in the works of the tip-top men, none of the 
perfect finish ; but on the contrary a very considerable 
degree of looseness, if not of actual incoherence— 
many marks of the tool and a good deal of the scaffold- 
ing. This criticism applies of course chiefly to his 
instrumental works ; but in spite of it all the greatness 
of many of his movements seems to me indisputable. 
In a notice of ‘‘The Valkyrie” Mr. Hichens once very 
happily spoke of the ‘‘ earth-bigness ” of some of the 
music, and this is the bigness I find in Schubert at his 
best and strongest. When he depicts the workings of 
nature—the wind rushing through the woods, the storm 
above the convent-roof, the flash of the lightning and 
the thunderbolt—he does not accomplish it with the 
wonderful point and accuracy of Weber, nor with the 
ethereal delicacy of Purcell, but with a breadth, a 
sympathy with the passion of nature, that no other 
composer save Wagner has ever attained to. He views 
natural phenomena through a human temperament, and 
so infuses human emotion into natural phenomena, as 
Wagner does in ‘‘The Valkyrie” and ‘ Siegfried.” 
The rapidly repeated note, now rising to a roar, and 
now falling to a subdued murmur, in ‘‘ The Erl-King ” 
was an entirely new thing in music; and in ‘‘ The 
Wanderer” piano fantasia, the working-out of the 
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music, he invented things as fresh and as astounding. 
And when he is simply expressing himself, as at the 
beginning of the Unfinished,-and in the first and last 
movements of the big C symphony, he often does it 
on the same large scale. The second subject of the 
C symphony finale, with its four thumps, seems to me 
to become in its development, and especially in the 
coda, all but as stupendous an expression of terror as 
the music in the last scene of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” where 
Leporello describes the statue knocking at the door. 
In short, when I remember Schubert's grandest pas- 
sages, and the unspeakable tenderness of so many of 
his melodies, it is hard to resist the temptation to 
cancel all the criticism | have written and to follow Sir 
George Grove in placing Schubert next to Beethoven, 
and only to Beethoven. jJ. F. R 


OLIVIA. 


‘* Olivia,” a play in four acts. By the late W. G. Wills. 
Founded on an episode in ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Revival. Lyceum Theatre, 30 January, 


1897. 

“The Free Pardon,” an original domestic drama in 
four acts. By F. C. Philips and Leonard Meyrick. 
Olympic Theatre, 28 January, 1897. 

‘* The Prodigal Father,” an extravagant farce in three 
acts. By Glen Macdonough. Strand Theatre, 
1 February, 1897. 


Ts world changes so rapidly nowadays that I 

hardly dare speak to my juniors of the things that 
won my affections when I was a sceptical, imperturb- 
able, hard-headed young man of twenty-three or there- 
abouts. Now that I am an impressionable, excitable, 
sentimental—if 1 were a woman everybody would say 
hysterical—party on the wrong side of forty, I am con- 
scious of being in danger of making myself ridiculous 
unless I confine my public expressions of enthusiasm to 
great works which are still before their time. That is 
why, when ‘ Olivia” was revived at the Lyceum last 
Saturday, I blessed the modern custom of darkening 
the auditorium during the performance, since it enabled 
me to cry secretly. I wonder what our playgoing 
freshmen think of ‘‘ Olivia.” I do not, of course, mean 
what they think of its opening by the descent of two 
persons to the footlights to carry on an expository con- 
versation beginning, ‘‘It is now twenty-five years 
since, &c.,” nor the antediluvian asides of the ‘I do 
but dissemble” order in Thornhill’s part, at which the 
gallery burst out laughing. These things are the mere 
fashions of the play, not the life of it. And it is con- 
cerning the life of it that I ask how the young people 
who see it to-day for the first time as I saw it nearly 
twenty years ago at the old Court Theatre feel about it. 

I must reply that I have not the least idea. For what 
has this generation in common with me, or with ‘‘Olivia,” 
or with Goldsmith? The first book I ever possessed 
was a Bible bound in black leather with gilt metal rims 
and a clasp, slightly larger than my sisters’ Bibles 
because I was a boy, and was therefore fitted with a 
bigger Bible, precisely as I was fitted with bigger 
boots. In spite of the trouble taken to impress me 
with the duty of reading it (with the natural result of 
filling me with a conviction that such an occupation 
must be almost as disagreeable as going to church), I 
acquired a considerable familiarity with it, and indeed 
once read the Old Testament and the four Gospels 
straight through, from a vainglorious desire to do what 
nobody else had done. A sense of the sanctity of 
clergymen, and the holiness of Sunday, Easter and 
Christmas—sanctity and holiness meaning to me a sort 
of reasonlessly inhibitory condition in which it was 
wrong to do what I liked and especially meritorious to 
make myself miserable—was imbibed by me, not from 
what is called a strict bringing-up (which, as may be 
oo by my readers, I happily escaped), but straight 
rom the social atmosphere. And as that atmosphere 
was much like the atmosphere of ‘‘ Olivia,” I breathe it 
as one to the manner born. 

The question is, then, has that atmosphere changed 
so much that the play is only half comprehensible to 
the younger spectators? That there is a considerable 
change I cannot doubt ; for I find that if I mention Adam 
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and Eve, or Cain and Abel, to people of adequate 
modern equipment under thirty, they do not know what 
I am talking about. The Scriptural literary style which 
fascinated Wills as it fascinated Scott is to them quaint 
and artificial. Think of the difference between the 
present Bishop of London’s History of the Popes and 
anything that the Vicar of Wakefield could have con- 
ceived or written! Think of the eldest daughters of our 
two-horse-carriage vicars going out, as female dons with 
Newnham degrees, to teach the granddaughters of ladies 
shamefacedly conscious of having been educated much 
as Mrs. Primrose was ; and ponder well whether such 
domestic incidents can give any clue to poor Olivia 
going off by coach to be ‘‘ companion” to ‘‘ some old 
tabby” in Yorkshire, and—most monstrous of all— 
previously presenting her brothers with her Prayer-book 
and her ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” and making them 
promise to pray for her every night at their mother’s 
knee. Read ‘‘The Woman Who Did,” bearing in 
mind its large circulation and the total failure of the 
attempt to work up the slightest public feeling against 
it; and then consider how obsolescent must be that 
part of the interest of ‘‘ Olivia” which depends on her 
sense of a frightful gulf between her moral position as 
a legally married woman and that in which she feels 
herself when she is told that the legal part of the 
ceremony was not valid. Take, too, that old notion of 
the home as a sort of prison in which the parents kept 
their children locked up under their authority, and 
from which, therefore, a daughter who wished to marry 
without their leave had to escape through the window 
as from the Bastille! Must not this conception, which 
alone can give any reality to the elopement of Olivia, 
be very historical and abstract to the class of people to 
whom a leading London theatre might be expected to 
appeal? It is easy for me, taught my letters as I was 
by a governess who might have been Mrs. Primrose 
herself, to understand the Wakefield vicarage; but 
what I want to know is, can it carry any conviction to 
people who are a generation ahead of me in years, and 
a century in nursery civilization ? 

If I, drowning the Lyceum carpet with tears, may be 
taken as one extreme of the playgoing body, and a 
modern lady who, when I mentioned the play the other 
day, dismissed it with entire conviction as ‘‘ beneath 
contempt,” as the other, I am curious to see whether 
the majority of those between us are sufficiently near 
my end to produce a renewal of the old success. If 
not, the fault must lie with the rate of social progress ; 
for ‘‘ Olivia” is by a very great deal the best nine- 
teenth-century play in the Lyceum repertory; and it 
has never been better acted. The Ellen Terry of 1897 
is beyond all comparison a better Olivia than the Ellen 
Terry of 1885. The enchanting delicacy and charm 
with, which she first stooped to folly at the old Court 
Theatre was obscured at the Lyceum, partly, perhaps, 
by a certain wrathful energy of developed physical 
power, pride, strength and success in the actress, but 
certainly, as I shall presently show, by the Lyceum 
conditions. To-day the conditions are altered; the 
vanities have passed away with the water under the 
bridges ; and the delicacy and charm have returned. 
We have the original Olivia again, in appearance not 
discoverably a week older, and much idealized and 
softened by the disuse of the mere brute force of tears 
and grief, which Miss Terry formerly employed so un- 
scrupulously in the scene of the presents and of the 
elopement that she made the audience positively howl 
with anguish. She now plays these scenes with infi- 
nite mercy and art, the effect, though less hysterical, 
being deeper, whilst the balance of the second act is 
for the first time properly adjusted. The third act 
should be seen by all those who know Ellen Terry only 
by her efforts to extract a precarious sustenance for her 
reputation from Shakespeare: it will teach them what 
an artist we have thrown to our national theatrical 
Minotaur. When | think of the originality and 
modernity of the talent she revealed twenty years ago, 
and of its remorseless waste ever since in ‘‘ supporting ” 
an actor who prefers ‘‘ The Iron Chest” to Ibsen, my 
regard for Sir Henry Irving cannot blind me to the 
fact that it would have been better for us twenty-five 


years ago. to have tied him up in a sack with every, 


existing copy of the works of Shakespeare, and dropped 
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him into the crater of the nearest volcano. 
serves him right that his Vicar is far surpassed by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin’s. I do not forget that there 
never was a more beautiful, a more dignified, a 
more polished, a more cultivated, a more perfectly 
mannered Vicar than Sir Henry Irving’s. He annihilated 
Thornhill, and scored off everybody else, by sheer 
force of behaviour. When, on receiving that letter that 
looked like a notice of distraint for rent, he said, with 
memorable charm of diction, ‘‘ The law never enters 
the poor man’s house save as an oppressor,” it was 
difficult to refrain from jumping on the stage and say- 
ing, ‘‘Heaven bless you, sir, why don’t you go to 
London and start a proprietary chapel? You would be 
an enormous success there.” There is nothing of this 
about the Vezin Vicar. To Farmer Flamborough he 
may be a fine gentleman; but to Thornhill he is a very 
simple one. To the innkeeper he is a prodigy of learn- 
ing ; but out in the world, looking for his daughter, his 
strength lies only in the pathos of his anxious per- 
severance. He scores off nobody except in his quaint 
theological disputation with the Presbyterian ; but he 
makes Thornhill ashamed by not scoring off him. It 
is the appeal of his humanity and not the beauty of his 
style that carries him through ; and his idolatry of his 
daughter is unselfish and fatherly, just as her affection 
for him is at last touched with a motherly instinct 
which his unworldly helplessness rouses in_ her. 
Handling the part skilfully and sincerely from this 
point of view, Mr. Hermann Vezin brings the play 
back to life on the boards where Sir Henry Irving, 
by making it the occasion of an exhibition of ex- 
traordinary refinement of execution and _person- 
ality, very nearly killed it as a drama. In the third 
act, by appealing to our admiration and artistic ap- 
preciation instead of to our belief and human sympathy, 
Sir Henry Irving made Olivia an orphan. In the 
famous passage where the Vicar tries to reprove his 
daughter, and is choked by the surge of his affection 
for her, he reproved Olivia like a saint and then em- 
braced her like a lover. With Mr. Vezin the reproof is 
a pitiful stammering failure : its break-down is neither 
an ‘‘effect” nora surprise: it is foreseen as inevitable 
from the first, and comes as Nature’s ordained relief when 
the sympathy is strained to bursting point. Mr. Vezin’s 
entry in this scene is very pathetic. His face is the face 
of a man who has been disappointed to the very heart 
every day for months ; and his hungry look round, half 
longing, half anticipating another disappointment, gives 
just the right cue for his attitude towards Thornhill, to 
whom he says, ‘‘I forget you,” not in conscious dig- 
nity and judgment, but as if he meant, ‘‘ Have I, who 
forget myself, any heart to remember you whilst my 
daughter is missing?” When a good scene is taken 
in this way, the very accessories become eloquent, 
like the decent poverty of Mr. Vezin’s brown overcoat. 
Sir Henry Irving, not satisfied to be so plain a person 
as the Vicar of Wakefield, gave us something much 
finer and more distinguished, the beauty of which had 
to stand as a substitute for the pathos of those parts of 
the play which it destroyed. Mr. Vezin takes his part 
for better for worse, and fits himself faithfully into it. 
The result can only be appreciated by those whose 
memory is good enough to compare the effect of the 
third act in 1885 and to-day. Also, to weigh Olivia 
with the Vicar right against Olivia with the Vicar 
wrong. I purposely force the comparison between the 
two treatments because it is a typical one. The history 
of the Lyceum, with its twenty years’ steady cultivation 
of the actor as a personal force, and its utter neglect 
of the drama, is the history of the English stage during 
that period. Those twenty years have raised the social 
status of the theatrical profession, and culminated in 
the official recognition of our chief actor as the peer of 
the President of the Royal Académy and the figure- 
heads of the other arts. And now I, being a dramatist 
and not an actor, want to know when the drama is to 
have its turn. I donot suggest that G.B.S. should con- 


descend to become K.C.B. ; but I do confidently affirm - 


that if the actors think they can do without the drama, 
they are most prodigiously mistaken. The huge relief 
with which I found myself turning from ‘‘ Olivia” as an 
effective exhibition of the extraordinary accomplish- 


ments of Sir Henry Irving to *‘ Olivia” as a naturally | 
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acted story has opened my eyes to the extent to which 
I have been sinking the true dramatic critic in the 
connoisseur in virtuosity, and forgetting what they were 
doing at the Lyceum in the contemplation of how they 
were doing it. Henceforth I shall harden my heart as 
Wagner hardened his heart against Italian singing, and 
hold diction, deportment, sentiment, personality, and 
character as dust in the balance against the play and 
the credibility of its representation. 

The rest of the company, not supporting, but sup- 
ported dy Mr. Vezin and Miss Terry—thereby reverting 
to the true artistic relation between the principal parts 
and the minor ones—appear to great advantage. Only, 
one misses Mr. Terriss as Thornhill, since Mr. Cooper 
cannot remake himself so completely as to give much 
point to Olivia’s line, once so effective, ‘‘ As you stand 
there flicking your boot, you look the very picture of 
vain indifference.” Mr. Norman Forbes does not re- 
sume his old part of Moses, which is now played by 
Mr. Martin Harvey. Mr. Macklin as Burchell and Mr. 
Sam Johnson as Farmer Flamborough, Master Stewart 
Dawson and Miss Valli Valli as Dick and Bill, and 
Miss Julia Arthur as Sophia, all fall admirably into their 

laces. Miss Maud Milton is a notably good Mrs. 

rimrose : her share in the scene of the pistols, which 
attains a most moving effect, could not have been better. 
Miss Edith Craig makes a resplendent Bohemian Girl of 
the gipsy, the effect being very nearly operatic. Miss 
Craig may have studied her part from the life ; but if so, 
I should be glad to know where, so that I may instantly 
ride off to have my fortune told by the original. 

The new play at the Olympic is one of those melo- 
dramas which produce no illusion, but which, played 
with well-known incidents and situations according to 
certain rules, are now watched by adept playgoers with 
the same interest that a football match creates. The 
game is rather exciting in the third act, and tolerable in 
the others. Its success, if it does succeed, will be 
due mainly to the acting of Miss Cicely Richards, who 
pulls it through with great ability, seconded effectively 
by Mr. Cockburn. Miss Esme Beringer's impersona- 
tion of the heroine, though altogether artificial, is 
clever ; and Mr. Courtenay Thorpe manages to play 
with some distinction as the father. Mr. Abingdon is a 
comic American interviewer ; but the part is beneath 
criticism. Besides, Mr. Abingdon has no command of the 
American language. The manageress, Mrs. Charles 
Sugden, is competent and intelligent as the lady 
villain. 

‘*The Prodigal Father,” at the Strand, is a lively 
piece, without any other particular merit. It restores 
Miss Florence Gerard to the London stage after a 
long absence. She was, | think, unwise to begin with 
such a piece as the curtain-raiser entitled ‘* A Merry 
Christmas,” which depends on that fastidious elegance 
of style which is so soon unlearnt in America and 
the Colonies ; but in ‘‘ The Prodigal Father” she was 
more than equal to the occasion. In fact, the whole 
cast, which included Miss May Palfrey, Miss Lulu 
Valli, Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Collette, and 
Charles Weir—a strong combination—is more or less 
underparted. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“THE Bank of England rate has been further reduced 

this week to 3 per cent. This was inevitable in 
view of the developments during the period covered by 
the Bank returns ; but it is thought that in making the 
reduction by instalments the Directors have been 
actuated to some extent by a desire to avoid as far as 
possible dislocation of trade and of the foreign ex- 
changes. 


The Stock Exchange took the reduction in character- 
istic fashion. It was assumed as practicaily certain 
that the Bank rate would come down to 3 per cent. on 
Thursday, and this was one of the most important 
factors which kept quotations firm until the fact was 
announced. Then profit-taking ensued; and, as so 
often happens, the actual consummation of develop- 
ments favourable to prices led to a reaction. It should 
be added, however, that several other adverse in-— 
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fluences were concurrently at work. There were the 
disquieting rumours about the health of the Tsar; the 
disconcerting telegrams from and regarding the Trans- 
vaal; Mr. Chamberlain’s speech;, the delay in the 
ratification of the Arbitration Treaty with the United 
States, and the doubt as to whether that ratification 
would take place; and halt a dozen other matters, all 
combining to make the market nervous and sensitive 
to any adverse influence. But in no speculative depart- 
ment is there any heavy account open for the rise, so , 
that the downward movements were regarded with 
comparative equanimity. On the reduction of the 
Bank rate Consols touched 113}, which is only § short 

of their record price of 1134 attained last year. 


Hardly a day passes in the Home Railway Market 
without its surprise— pleasant or the reverse—as regards 
dividend announcements. This week the two favour- 
able features have been the dividends on Great Northern — 
Deferred and Hull and Barnsley ; but on Thursday the 
market had a disappointment when it came out that 
the Great Western distribution would be at the rate of 
only 7} per cent., with about £42,800 carried forward. 
The market forecast based on the recorded traffic 
increases, showing an aggregate increase of 4 132,240 
for the twenty-six weeks, was that the dividend would 
be at the rate of 74 per cent., and the falsification of 
this forecast led to a sharp drop in the stock. The 
Midland and London and North-Western announce- 
ments are expected to be announced just too late for 
mention in these columns. They will practically . 
complete the list of dividends to which importance is 
attached ; and a week hence we shall be in a position to | 
review the railway half-year with fuller knowledge of 
what the increased traffics have brought to the ordinary 
shareholders. At the time of writing the results have 
worked out in a rather disappointing way. 


The absence of any contentious matter at the meeting 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
held on Tuesday was somewhat of a novelty. The 
Chairman—Mr. James Staats Forbes—admitted feeling 
a little at a loss on finding himself in such a position, 
and we can almost detect a note of disappointment at 
the idea of his being unable to exercise that combative 
power which he has been wont to employ with effect 
upon such occasions. He was able to report very satis- 
factorily upon the experiment of reducing the first- and 
second-class fares, and he referred with no small 
amount of pride to the fact that the South-Western 
and the Brighton had followed their example. The 
reply of the Chairman to an inquiry as to whether 
the Kent Coalfields would affect the Company’s line is 
worthy of reproduction. He said: ‘‘ He hoped they , 
would, from one point of view, because coal at Dover 
at about 8s. a ton would be a very different thing from | 
coal at Dover at about 20s. a ton; but whether the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which people had paid | 
for the pleasure of going to Folkestone, and living 
there, would be enhanced by there being chimneys in 
the neighbourhood, he did not know. He should think 
it probably a doubtful benefit. They would live and | 
learn; in the meanwhile, those connected with the | 
enterprise were sinking pits—and some money !” 


A most discreditable scene, or series of scenes, was 
witnessed at the meeting of the Metropolitan District _ 
Railway Company on Thursday. We congratulate the ° 
Chairman on the firmness and tact which he displayed 
in dealing with an opposition the factious character of 
which was obvious from the very outset, when an 
attempt was made to defeat the formal resolution that | 
the report of the directors be taken as read in the usual 
way. 


American Rail:oads are stilla very uncertain market ; 
but there is so little business doing in them on this side 
of the Atlantic that their vagaries do not attract much 
attention. At the beginning of the week they showed — 
some signs of a spurt, but subsequently reacted. There 
is not much change on’ balance, but on the whole the © 


. tendency is firm. The Grand Trunk of Canada comes © 


appropriately within the scope of this paragraph, as its 
future prospects depend largely on the working of its 
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subsidiary companies in United States territory. The 
latest revenue statement published is that to the end of 
November, and the half-yearly statement is due about 
the 10th inst. Those who are generally well informed 
predict that that statement will be a very favourable 
one. In the meantime there is some quiet buying 
going on, which appears to support such hopeful 
views. We give the intimation for what it is worth. 
If the facts be as we are informed, the fulfilment of 
the sanguine estimates as to the forthcoming siate- 
ment may result in a fall immediately afterwards, just 
as has happened in the case of Home Railway stocks 
on numerous occasions during the past week or two, 
and with Stock Exchange securities generally on the 
realization of the hope that the Bank Rate would be 
lowered. The professional operator has a knack of 
getting in first, and the public is apt to assist him by 
coming in to relieve him of his stock when the news 
on which the professional has counted beforehand is 
made public. 


The rise in Argentine Railway stocks has not been 
maintained towards the end of this week. They had, 
in fact, a sharp reaction lasting for two or three days. 
When we last referred to these the gold premium at 
Buenos Ayres was 188°30; the latest recorded price on 
Thursday was 195. Even the subsequent reaction to 
191 is not a great achievement; but the indications 
still point to better things awaiting those holders 
who have the means and the patience to let the 
improvement in intrinsic conditions make itself felt. 
The speculative holders of Costa Rica Railway shares 
are jubilant over a further rise to 2}—a rise which 
appears to be justified by the continuance of good 
traffic receipts. 


‘The meeting of the London and Globe Finance Cor- 
poration on Tuesday next promises to be a rather 
interesting function. The market is full of rumours as 
to disagreements between this Company and the London 
and Paris Exploration Company. It appears that the 
London and Paris Company, in making an issue of 
250,000 shares, entered into an arrangement of some 
sort with the London and Globe Company that the 
latter should take 125,000 and should guarantee the 
remaining 125,000. As the London and Paris shares 
are quoted now at only about 155., its shareholders were 
naturally unenthusiastic in reference to the allotments 
offered them. With the exact details of the dispute we 
do not profess to be conversant, but it seems a very 
pretty quarrel, and it is understood that the London 
and Globe Company claims exemption from the liability 
to step in where the shareholders in the London and 
Paris feared to tread. We shall, no doubt, be enlight- 
ened on Tuesday. 


The ‘‘ Lady Hampton” case becomes more in- 
teresting every week. It has now got into the Law 
Courts, and it would be improper therefore to comment 
on its merits. But we are at liberty to refer to the 
market effect of what is going on. For months the 
matter has been hanging over the Westralian Market 
with bad effects, though it has not now such a pre- 
dominant influence. Still, the sooner it is got rid of 
the better for the prospects of a revival in the market. 


Except for the shares of the Linotype Company and 
a few rather lively fluctuations in Allsopps, there is not 
much to record regarding the Miscellaneous Market. 
Linotypes have been very popular for two reasons—the 
good results for the year, and the general understand- 
ing that the Wicks Rotary Type-casting Company was 
not a success. If this rumour is incorrect we shall be 
surprised. Its prospects positively seemed to court 
failure. Apart from the objections which suggested 
themselves at once to the practical printer or journalist, 
the haste with which it was sought to rush through the 
capital subscription foredoomed the issue to failure. 
The Linotype dividend of 74 per cent. for the year 
is the same as that for 1895, but the profits avail- 
able for division, had it been so desired, are prac- 
tically double those of that year. They amount to 
4123,655, as compared with 459,969. The dividend 
at the rate of 7} per cent. leaves a surplus of £63,000 
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odd, of which £30,000 will be carried to reserve, and 

433,000 into the ‘current year, as undivided profit..- 
And this, be it noted, does not adequately represent ; 
the extent of the improvement. The directors in their » 
circular remark that ‘‘ the dividend a year ago was at the 

rate of 7} per cent. perannum ... . but as thecapital 

has since been nearly doubled (£812,000 in shares 

having been given in December as a bonus to the 

shareholders), the above dividend is equal to nearly 13 

per cent. on the old share capital, whilst the balance of 

revenue is £63,223 17s. 7d., as against £37,962 4s. 2d. 

on 31 December, 1895.” 


In a country where three metals pass current, but 
where the ratio is left to the sway of the market, and 
where Mints are regarded very much as they were in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, it may be a moot point 
which metal is the standard. China is commonly spoken 
of as using silver ; but it is open to contention that the 
real standard is copper, inasmuch as it is the money of 
the people—the money in which nearly all produce is 
bought and nearly all marketing and shopping is done. 
There has been a great rise lately in the value of 
copper : not only in relation to silver but in purchasing 
power. Looking only at the fact that 850 copper cash 
will now buy a dollar, whereas 1,000 were formerly re- 
quired, the gold monometallist says ‘‘ Naturally : silver - 
has fallen.” The explanation is concise, but insuffi- 
cient ; for the copper will buy more provisions as well ; 


just as gold will buy more of everything in Europe than 


it would twenty years ago. 


Following up the question on these lines, Mr. Wet- 
more concludes, in a recent number of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,” that the state of the Copper Market affords 
a solution. Copper is one of the very few things that 
have risen lately in gold value. Touching bottom in 
1894, it has since risen 174 per cent., while silver has 
risen 6. Both had been ‘‘ slumped,” no doubt, by 
abnormal influences: copper, by the collapse of the 
French Syndicate speculation ; silver, by the close of 
the Indian mints. But whereas silver still stands 6d, 
an ounce lower than it did in 1893, copper is £3 a ton 
higher. The inference would seem to be that the 
demand for copper is tending to exceed the supply, and 
that reflex action is felt in China, where it pays to 
melt down copper cash, and does not, consequently, 
pay to coin them. Hence a (Chinese) fall in prices, 
through restriction of the currency. It is suggested 
that an alleviation may be found in the substitution of 
small silver coins. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
COLLIER’S SLIDING CRANK. 


We understand that at an early date the public will 
be afforded an opportunity of subscribing for shares in 
a company which is being formed to acquire the patent 
rights in Collier’s Sliding Crank. The invention claims 
to increase the speed at present attained by bicycles, 
and at the same time to diminish the exertion required 
by no less than 25 per cent. Another feature claimed 
for this ingenious contrivance is that cycles adopting it 
can be geared 30 per cent. higher than those using the 
ordinary crank. 


THE GOLDFIELDS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Next week the public is likely to have before it the 
prospectus of the Goldfields of British Columbia, with a 
large capital, amounting, we believe, to £600,000 in all, 
with an immediate issue of £400,000. To judge from 
the advance copy of the prospectus, which we have had 
the opportunity of inspecting, investors will have no 
reason to complain on the score of not having volumi- 
nous information before them. It is rather promising 
to read that the advisory board for Canada consists of 
the President of the Executive Council of British 
Columbia, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, 
and the President of the British Columbia Board of 

rade. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 
BovRILS (Newcastle).—Yes ; good enough to hold. 


GROUND RENTs.—It is a trouble to get 4 per cent. 
nowadays. 
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IGNORAMUS.—A good guide to the law of Stock 
transactions can be obtained from Effingham Wilson, 
lisher, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

BEESTON TYRE.—Very good. Motor Syndicate shares will 

better. 
© ATCHISONS (Clifton).—Don’t sell if you can afford to hold on 


for a short time. 
DUNALLAN GOLD MINES.—The discovery of teliuride ore 


in these mines has given a fillip to the shares, which are. now 
at 145. 

ANx10US.—The finances of the country are on a very un- 
satisfactory basis. It is difficult to know what to advise at the 
present moment. 

MINE.—Judging from the reports the Company possesses 
some good properties; but the capitalization is heavy and 
water is scarce. The last crushing was at the rate of I oz. to the 


ton. 

Rac (Pall Mall).—We cannot here express our opinion on 
the merits of different industrial concerns. Favour us with 
particulars as to whether you hold shares, wish to buy or wish 
to sell, and the nature of the security, and we shall be pleased 


to help you. 
DuBLINn.—We find that there was no surplus income for the 


company’s last financial year. 
E. V. (Bristol).—Evans & Allen Founders are worth buying 


cheap. You may have to wait for a dividend. 

A SupscRIBER.—Should you feel inclined to withdraw your 
application you can do so by communicating with the company. 
The withdrawal will not be effective unless delivered before the 
dispatch of the letter of allotment. 

READER.—(1) We have a very poor opinion of the company. 
(2) We cannot trace any market in the shares, though the mine 
is known by name. There has been a very serious fall in the 

ice, owing to metallurgical difficulties in extracting the gold 

m the amalgam. 

A. H. S. (Clifton).—There is such a paper, but we should 
not advise you to attach any importance to its advice. 

UNIOR CARLTON.—(1) We see no reason to advise you to 

. (2) A fair second-class holding. (3) We do not know 
the company. Can you identify it more fully? (4) A very 
promising speculative lock-up. 

NECESSARILY CAUTIOUS.—(1) We do not quite understand 
your question. The shares are a medium investment in the 
second rank. If you hold them there is no special reason to 
sell. If you do not hold them there is no particular reason 
why you should buy. (2) Get rid of them if you possibly can. 
(3) We have no information. (4) We should certainly not 
recommend you to put your money into either. (5) On 
present indications we should say the profit was unlikely. Take 
our advice and leave them severely alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOLD LODES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 Princes Street, Lonpon, E.C., 2 Feb., 1897. 


EAR SIR,—As you are often asked as to the per- 
manency of the gold lodes in Western Australia, will 
you allow me to say that in my report on Great Boulder 
Main Reef of 18 November last I proved the occurrence 
of tellurides of gold and auriferous pyrites of iron in the 
following Kalgoorlie mines—Lake View Consols, Great 
Boulder Perseverance, Australia, Australia East, Cool- 
gardie mines? I know on good authority that ore of the 
same character was struck on Ivanhoe gold-mine at a 
depth of 193’. 

That discoveries of similar character will be made on 
all important Kalgoorlie mines is almost a certainty. 
These discoveries prove that gold extends in the Kal- 
goorlie goldfield below the zone of decomposition into 
the pyritic undecomposed zone, and that the ore bodies 
show so far no decrease, but rather increase in gold 
below the zone of decomposition. That tellurides of 
gold should be discovered shortly on Great Boulder is 
clear, as the Great Boulder is joining Great Boulder 
Main Reef, and is working on the same lode. The 
= as to whether the gold contents of the lode 
ormations will continue in depth into the pyritic unde- 
composed zones, which question is considered by Mr. 
Schmissen as a question of the utmost importance, 


has been solved.—I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
Mopest Maryanskl. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SYLLABUSES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 


Sir,—What a pity that ‘‘ A London M.A.” who sent - 


you information of the ‘‘ scandal” of the three obscure 
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and irresponsible individuals who were gerrymandering 
the curricula of English History and English Literature 
in the University of London did not before writing 
consult the January Report of Convocation, or ascer- 
tain the facts! Page 6 of that Report (which, if he is 
M.A. of London, he received about three weeks ago) 
informs graduates that the Senate has appointed seven 
Boards of Studies to revise the curricula of Examina- 
tions. Further, the minutes of the Senate give the 
names of the persons who compose the various Boards. 
Here is the list of members of the Board which con- 
sidered the syllabus in English Literature :—The 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. 
Leaf, Mr. Milman, Mr. Anstie, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, 
Mr. Busk, Prof. Herford, Prof. Hales, Mr. Henry 
Bradley, Prof. Paton Ker (not Kerr as ‘‘A London 
M.A.” miswrites him), Mr. Gollancz, Dr Sweet, Prof. 
Napier, Prof. York-Powell, Prof. Spiers, M. Boielle, Dr. 
Schueddekopf, Dr. Breul, and Mr. Paget Toynbee. 
These gentlemen are, it is true, remodelling the 
syllabuses in this department. Similar Boards are 
engaged in the no less needed task of revising the 
antiquated syllabuses in Science. When their task is 
completed they will report to the Senate, which will 
adopt, modify, or reject their recommendations as may, 
seem best. Where is the ‘‘ scandal” ?—Your obedient 
servant, Sttvanus P. THompson. 


PROFESSOR LANKESTER AND THE BRITISH 
SEA-ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
ELMLEA, SouTH STOKE, READING. 


Sir,—Professor Lankester’s letter in your issue of 
27 January calls for a short reply. He, in correcting 
what he holds to be a mistaken assertion concerning 
himself in a review of a book, went out of his way to 
make a really most shocking and absolutely uncalled- 
for attack on a gentleman who had taken the trouble 
and borne the expense of going to Oxford to enlist 
his sympathies on behalf of the Association. The 
attack, though mentioning no one by name, very clearly 
pointed to the gentleman who was mainly instrumental 
in founding the British Sea-Anglers’ Society, and it 
appeared to me to be not only unjust, but to reflect to 
a certain extent on those who worked with him at the 
time. Professor Lankester now appears to admit that 
he had practically no grounds for the insinuations 
(fraud, pretence, incompetence, &c.), his sole know- 
ledge of the gentleman in question being obtained at 
the interview referred to; and instead of gracefully 
withdrawing from his untenable position, he appears to 
make the matter worse by his satirical letter of 27 Janu- 
ary. From an Oxford professor one looks for at least 
common fairness and the courtesy usual among gentle- 
men. It would have been a simple matter to correct 
the error, if there was one, in the review without 
publishing a libel. It is obviously useless to continue 
this correspondence, and this is the last line with which 
I shall trouble you on the subject.—Your obedient 
servant, C. H. Cook (‘John Bickerdyke”). 


A HOME OF THE PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S1r,—Assuming that the plague which has travelled 
to Bombay, after attacking Hongkong, emanated 
originally from Yunnan, and is the same disease that 
visited Europe with varying virulence and at varying 
intervals during 500 years, it may be interesting to 
note what Mr. Colborne Baber was able to learn about 
it during a journey through one of its favourite homes 
with the Grosvenor Mission twenty years ago. 

After remarking on the evil reputation attaching 
to certain rivers, especially one named Lu, whose 
‘** exhalations are so poisonous that it is impassable in 
summer and autumn,” he goes on to say :—‘‘ Another 
strange disease which haunts this and some other of 
the valleys of Yunnan bears in some respects a 
resemblance to the plague of London described by 
Defoe. Its approach is indicated by the eruption of 
one or more red pustules, generally in the armpits, 
but occasionally in other glandular regions. If several 
pustules appear the disease is not considered so hope- 
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‘less as when they are few. The sufferer is soon 
seized with extreme weakness, followed in a few 
hours by agonizing aches in every part of the body; 
delirium shortly ensues, and in nine cases out of ten 
the result is fatal. It often happens that a patient 
suddenly to all appearance recovers, leaves his bed, and 
affirms that, beyond a slight sensation of weakness, he 
feels thoroughly convalescent. This is invariably a 
fatal sign: in about two hours the aches return and the 
sufferer dies. True recovery is always very gradual. 
This is the account given us by a French missionary 
who has spent half a lifetime in Yunnan. The 
native version includes all the above facts, but 
involves them in a cloud of superstitious accessories : 
for instance, all parts of the sick-room are 
occupied by devils; even the tables and mattresses 
writhe about and utter voices, and offer intelligible 
replies to any one who questions them. Few, however, 
venture into the chamber; the patient is in most cases 
deserted like a leper for fear of contagion. If an elder 
member of a family is attacked, the best attention he 
receives is to be placed in a solitary room with a vessel 
of water by his side. The door is secured, and a pole 
laid near it with which, twice a day, the anxious 
relatives cautiously peering in poke and prod the sick 
man to discover if he retains any symptoms of life. 

‘*Pére Fenouil had himself witnessed many cases of 
the disease and lived in infected towns. He attributes 
his own safety to the precautions he took in fumigating 
his premises and keeping charcoal braziers constantly 
burning. He states that not only human beings but 
domestic animals and even rats are attacked by the 
pestilence. Its approach may often be known by the 
‘extraordinary movements of the rats, which leave their 
holes and crevices and issue on to the floors without a 
trace of their accustomed timidity, springing con- 
tinually upwards from their hind legs as if they were 
trying to jump out of something. The rats fall dead, 
and then comes the turn of the poultry. After the 
poultry have succumbed pigs, goats, ponies and oxen 
successively die off. The good father has a theory of 
his own that the plague is really a pestilential ema- 
nation, slowly rising in an equable stratum from the 
ground; and that, as it increases in depth, all animals 
are, as it were, drowned in its poisonous flood ; the 
smaller creatures being first engulfed, and man, the 
tallest of Yunnan animals, suffering last.” 

Yunnan seems rich in noxious vapours. Baker was 
told to hurry across a certain point of the Salwen 
before the sun was up, because of exhalations which 
arose after sunrise. The deadly flood was then, fortu- 
nately, spanned by a suspension bridge; but passengers 
had previously to pass in boats ; and in those days ‘“‘a 
gruesome monster, resembling in shape a huge blanket, 
would issue from the depths, and wrapping passengers 
and boat in its fetid folds, would sink back into his 
native abyss.” This is clearly malaria. But Pére 
Fenouil’s conception of a poison cloud may remind us 
of contemporary descriptions of the Black Death. It 
was freely alleged then that the impure air which bore 
it was visible, and specifically that ‘‘ a dense and awful 
fog was seen in the heavens descending upon Italy.” 

From the churning of the ocean undertaken by the 
gods in Hindu mythology there arose, besides the 
nectar which was the object of their efforts— 

‘* A poison fierce and dread, 
Burning like fire ; where’er it streamed 
Thick noisome mists were spread ; 
The wasting venom onwards went 
And filled the Worlds with fear, 
Till Brahma to their misery bent 
His gracious pitying ear ; 
And Siva those destroying streams 
Drank up at Brahma’s beck.” 
We know better now; knowing that everything is 
traceable to plague centres and dirt and bacilli—which 
may remind us that Dr. Yersin cultivated, a while ago, 
in Tongking, serum designed to combat this plague 
bacillus, and experimented successfully with it at Canton 
and Amoy. 

The plague of 1348 is said to have also emanated 
from China, and coincided, curiously enough, with the 
close of the intercourse between East and West which 
had been one of the effects of the Mongol irruption. It 
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would be curious if, besides the copper and tin and 
other such ‘‘ riches ” which she is trying to attract down 
the Red River from Yunnan, France prove to have 
tapped a reservoir which has been long isolated, and 
which may be the more ready on that account to over- 
flow. It would be fitting, if that were so, that the 
antidote should emanate also from Leet oe 
truly, : ZELING. 


ARMS AND THE SNOB. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
1 February, 1897. 


S1r,—The articles of ‘‘X” in your columns have 
aroused so widespread an interest that I trust you will 
allow me to give proof of what he vehemently denies, 
as ma matter is of general interest. ‘‘X” writes 

119) :— 

@., Had ‘ Armiger’ had my experience of the College 
of Arms, he would know that it is zmpossible for a 
‘faked’ pedigree to get upon record. And the ‘ proof’ 
of the pedigree depends upon the Chapter of the Col- 
lege, and of upon any individual officer. I defy him 
to give me a modern instance, and I will define the 
word ‘ modern’ as widely as he wishes.” 

Really, one need go no further than 1895 for that 
crushing exposure of the Lee pedigree which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Genealogist” (xi. 203). Mr. Lee, ‘‘ Blue- 
mantle,” writing in his official capacity from ‘‘ Herald's 
College,” scoffed at any criticism on the pedigree of 
Lee of Pocklington, which ‘‘the College of Arms has 
judicially dealt with, and has found. . . . duly proved” 
(2d. xi. 63). The criticism which followed on this 
assertion, and which established ‘‘ beyond the shadow 
of a doubt” that the family in question sprang, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ from a stock of decent and thrifty trades- 
people rather than from a line of baronets and peers,” 
remains to this day, so far as I know, unanswered. 
What has ‘“‘ X ” to say to it? 

I hasten to add that the greatest care is, to my 
knowledge, taken by the Chapter to detect impostures ; 
but is it, as “‘ X” so confidently asserts, ‘* impossible ” 
for such impositions to be successful?—I am, your 
obedient servant, R. 


LORD ELGIN AND THE KAFIRS. 
To the Editor of the Saturnay Review. 
KENSINGTON, 1 February, 1897. 


Sir,—As [am sure neither you nor Sir Lepel Griffin 
would wittingly do an injustice, even to the Viceroy of 
India, may 1 ask the meaning of the last sentence in 
the review of Sir George Robertson’s book which ap- 
peared in your last issue? Sir Lepel Griffin says the 
surrender by Lord Elgin of the Kafirs of the Hindu 
Khush to the fierce intolerance of their Muhamadan 
enemies was a political blunder and a crime. The 
Kafirs were surrendered to Afghanistan by the Durand 
agreement surely ? The Durand agreement was signed 
at the end of November 1893; Lord Elgin took over 
the Viceroyalty at the end of January 1894.—I am, yours 
truly, A. B. C. 


MRS. MAYBRICK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
NEWSTEAD, ALTRINCHAM, 20 January. 


Sir,—The distress felt by an immense number of 
persons, who believe Mrs. Maybrick may be suffering 
penal servitude for a crime of which she is not guilty, 
has been much intensified by the action of so eminent a 
personage as the Lord Chief Justice. 

Is it, therefore, too much to hope that some member 
of either House of Parliament will induce the Home 
Office to publish the documentary evidence, only known 
to the officials, which they consider so conclusive ? 

This would afford an opportunity of testing its 
genuineness. And that and its weight once established 
—if they should be—the public. conscience would be 
satisfied, and all misgivings at rest.—Yours respect- 
fully, CHARLES CUMMINS. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE HAZLITTS: 


‘“ Four Generations of a Literary Family.” By W. 


Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. London: George Redway. 


N a curious and painful letter, here printed, we 
suppose, for the first time, Hazlitt exclaims to 
Leigh Hunt, in 1821, ‘‘ 1 want to know why everybody 
has such a dislike to me.” After reading these two 
bulky volumes we feel inclined to answer, in the slang 
of the day, ‘‘ Because you are such a ‘ Bounder.’” 
William Hazlitt was always a writer of fine talent, 
sometimes of exquisite genius ; his insight and courage 
in dealing with literary problems have led some who 
are not hasty in their speech to call him the greatest of 
English critics ; his claims on our respect are numerous 
and inevitable, but he has no claim upon our liking. 
In the course of a life prolonged beyond fifty years he 
never learned ‘‘ how to behave.” He had the irritability, 
the suspiciousness, the revengefulness of an underbred 
man. You could never be at your ease with Hazlitt, 
for he was never at his ease with you. If you told 
him a secret, he published it to the world and felt no 
shame. He had none of those reticences about instinct 
and conduct which distinguish a gentleman. When he 
invited himself to dine with Lamb, and was told—with 
what a sweet whimsicality we can well imagine—that 
he must put up with ‘‘ roast kid,” he stalked away and 
slammed the front door after him, conceiving himself 
insulted. No, Hazlitt was a brilliant and instructed 


‘writer, and a very honest man, but he was of the breed 


of the Bounders. 
There have been many Hazlitts, and it is a scion of 


the race why, in the fourth generation, undertakes to 


‘give us the annals of the family from 1725 to 1896. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt possesses no tact, it would 
appear, and certainly it has not occurred to him that the 


world may have no sort of use for a work so extended. 


Between 1788 and 1830 the memoirs of the family 
have their value, since these years were the frontiers of 
the life of William Hazlitt the Second, who was a great 
writer. But the Rev. William Hazlitt the First, who 
married the Peterborough ironmonger’s daughter, and 
William Hazlitt the Third, who was an innocent 
Registrar in Bankruptcy, and William (Carew) Hazlitt 
the Fourth, who is the compiler of these patchwork 
volumes, have no claim upon the public at all, not to 
speak of Grace and Margaret and John and all the rest 
of the sept. If they were a nice, prettily behaved 
family, we should put up with this record of their in- 
comings and their outgoings for the sake of the 
solitary genius of the race; but there is nothing at all 
attractive about them, and as for the final scion and 
biographer of the rest, it will presently be seen whether 
there is anything very charming in him. 

Those who remember that, thirty years ago, Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt published the memoirs of his grand- 
father in two large volumes may wonder that he 
should think it necessary to write another work on the 
same subject. The biography of 1867 was not without 
blemish, but it was a useful compilation, and was 
founded on copious original documents. Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s present preface lets us into the secret. During 
these thirty years a considerable number of papers have 
come into the market, and in particular a so-called 
‘‘Diary” of Margaret Hazlitt, the sister of the critic, 
has been discovered. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt appears to 
have sold his family papers, and we take it that, having 
copied beforehand all that was of interest, he was 
anxious to make use of the contents of the documents 
before the purchasers had doneso. We shall be glad to 
learn that this conjecture is mistaken. We confess that 
the ‘“‘ Diary” is a great disappointment to us. It pro- 
fesses to recount the adventures of the Hazlitts during 
the childhood of the critic—that is to say, from the 
American visit in 1783 onwards. But it is disconcert- 
ing to learn, casually, that Margaret ‘‘ compiled” it 
“‘from family papers and recollections” between 1835 
and 1838. This is an extraordinary way of keeping a 
diary. Sir Politick Would-Be, in ‘‘ The Fox,” says :— 

** This is my diary 
Wherein I note my actions of the day” ; 
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what would he have said to a diary that noted other 


ew actions of fifty years before? Margaret 


pnw narrative may have its value, but it is not a 
iary. 

The amount and importance of the new information 
about Hazlitt have disappointed us. A few letters 


‘and a few trifling data might have been, and should 


have been, added to a carefully revised edition of the 
‘*Memoirs” of 1867. Hazlitt was not conspicuous as a 
letter-writer, and indeed his grandson, who has spent 
his life in watching for such papers, expresses the 
opinion that not more than fifty or sixty letters, in- 
cluding short notes, are extant anywhere. This is ex- 
traordinary, and points to the fact that something arid 
or harsh in the critic’s personal dealings with his fellows 
made it unpleasant, or at least unattractive, to them to 
preserve specimens of his intimate handwriting. (We 
may remark, in parenthesis, that Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
evidently omits from this computation the copious corre- 
spondence with Knowles and Patmore on which the 


‘Liber Amoris” was founded.) About twenty letters 


and notes, which we meet with scattered over the pages 
of the first of these volumes, are now, we suppose—but 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt is a most illusive guide—published 
for the first time. That from which we have already 
quoted, addressed to Leigh Hunt, is the most interesting 
specimen, and of a very painful character. Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, who lately sold the original MSS. of the ‘‘ Liber 
Amoris”’—in spite of a spirited protest in the ‘‘ Times ” 
from Coventry Patmore, to which he makes no reference 
—has no objection to throwing light on the seamy side 
of his grandfather's character. There are few men who 
if there came into their hands the full evidence of a 
near relative’s sordid infatuation for a lodging-house 


‘slavey would not hasten to put it behind the fire. But 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt is a prudent man. He waited 
for the psychological moment and he put it up to public 
auction. But the foible of all the Hazlitts seems to be 
excess of delicacy. 

We have hitherto spoken of the first of these volumes. 
When we turn to the second, we leave the sphere of 
literature altogether. If Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt had 
seen fit to confine himself to volume i. we should have 
been forced to tell him that his contributions to bio- 
graphy lacked permanent interest; but our censure 
would have ended there. But volume ii. deserves—if 
indeed it is worth it—much severer castigation. In 
these 379 pages Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has put down 
all the tittle-tattle, all the sour old gibes, all the indis- 
tinct and apocryphal anecdotes, all the legends of the 
book-shop and the auction-room, which linger in his 
memory. He has poured them out, like the contents 
of a rag-bag, without order or any species of arrange- 
ment. The style of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt is enough to 
make his grandfather turn in his grave. An instance 
picked up anywhere will suffice to illustrate his 
manner :— 

‘*A curious circumstance happened to an intimate 
friend. Several thousand pounds, which he had been 
entitled to expect, were left elsewhere, owing to offence 
taken by the lady-relative who had the money at her 
disposition. He came behind her chair at dinner one 
day as a boy, and pulled her cap or her wig. At the 
death of the party to whom she bequeathed it, he willed 
it away with other property, but this money could only 
pass by deed. My friend brought his action and 
recovered it.” 

This may or may not be a curious circumstance, but 
it is very curiously told. We are still in the dark as to 
what became of the cap or wig, after the lady-relative 
had bequeathed it to the party who died. 

Mr. Hazlitt seems constitutionally unable to see the 
point of a joke, and very often his musty old tales are, 
from this circumstance, unintelligible. When we happen 
to know the story ourselves, the reason appears. For 
example, Mr. Hazlitt says that Douglas Jerrold used 
to call Hepworth Dixon ‘ Hap’orth Dixon.” If you 
can laugh at that, you can laugh at anything. But 
what Jerrold really used to call him was ‘ Hap’orth of 
Diction.” We hope that to the same insensibility may be 
attributed the rudeness with which Mr. Hazlitt permits 
himself to speak of the living and of those who are 
recently dead. As he would say himself, ‘‘the modus 
operandi of the party is remarkable.” His obtuse con- 
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fidence in himself leads him to make astounding 
blunders. ‘‘ Locker-Lampson, like Tennyson, was desti- 
tute of humour; but of course he lacked Tennyson’s 
power.” The author’s own humour is displayed in such 
paragraphs as these: ‘‘I have only once seen the 
Queen. It was on Constitution Hill. In response to 
my.respectful salutation, Her Majesty bowed to me; 
for not a soul save myself was in sight.” Prodigious:! 
But all these eccentricities could be endured if it were 
not for the ill-nature of the author. There is a sentence 
about the most distinguished living Englishman of 
letters which is an outrage upon common decency, and 
the whole tone of the later reminiscences is bitter and 
underbred. The ‘‘ modus operandi of the party” strikes 
one as having been to cross-question the cook as to what 
John said the folk had been saying in the dining-room. 


THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. 


“The Yoke of Empire.” By Reginald B. Brett. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


R. BRETT has done well to collect his essays on 
the Queen’s Prime Ministers and republish them 
in handy form on the approach of the celebration of the 
longest reign in English history. We all know some 
things about the men and the politics of the half-cen- 
tury, but there are very few who know much of them 
or of their permanent significance. Mr. Brett’s task 
has been to select the real events from a mass of 
tedious and trivial details, and to show how the Imperial 
England of to-day has been developed, unconsciously 
and involuntarily as it would seem, from the Whiggish 
little England of the ’Thirties. And he has succeeded 
in giving us a good public life of the Queen. 

Perhaps the most entirely contemptible Governments 
that ever existed were those of the small German States 
towards the end of the last century and the first half of 
this. Vulgar, sensual, corrupt, utterly without distinc- 
tion in any of the arts of war or peace, their rulers made 
a pitiable show when in 1848 the ‘‘ March wind” came 
and sent so many crowns rolling in the dust. This is a 
commonplace, but it has its bearing on the story of the 
present reign, for sometimes we are inclined to forget 
how long our sovereigns too had for the most part been 
not very favourable specimens of the ‘‘ wee, wee, Ger- 
man lairdie” type. Even the most supple courtier could 
not pretend to respect George IV. or William IV.; by 
the bulk of the nation they were despised, and decent 
people stayed away from Court. It is certain that if in 
1837 there had been another George or William to 
come to the throne, 1848 would have seen events in 
London not far different from those of Paris and Berlin. 
That instead of revolution we have had sixty years of 
constantly increasing stability is partly owing to the 
tact of the Queen. 

- Few can have realized, as it is realized by the reader 
of Mr. Brett’s book, the active part played by the 
Queen in earlier political events. At first she was a 
frank Whig partisan. Melbourne was her friend, and 
so Peel, who was to displace him, was disliked and 
distrusted. Peel's stiff middle-class manners did not 
tend to smooth matters, and there is a very character- 
istic story of Melbourne, at a State ball, going up to 
the Leader of the Opposition, who was standing 
awkwardly aloof, and whispering to him, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake go and speak to the Queen.” Disraeli’s attacks 
on Peel brought him in turn into disfavour, and Mr. 
Brett well describes the ingenious methods by which 
Disraeli got back to favour again. But, for that 
matter, all the Premiers during an eventful sixty years 
seem to have succeeded, sooner or later, in ingratiating 
themselves. Not that contradiction was in all cases 
fatal to friendship; for did not Melbourne put an end 
to the ‘‘King Albert” idea, by crying roughly, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake let’s hear no more of it, ma’am!” 

‘The Prince Albert incident is, indeed, a strange story, 
as we read it nowadays. The young Prince was, of 
course, unpopular amongst an aristocracy brought up 
in the traditions of the Regency. But that is surely in- 
sufficient to account for the systematic calumnies and 
insults of which he was the victim. His position as the 
Queen’s Secretary and permanent Prime Minister was 
an impossible one, and it is hard to say what complicae 
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tions might have arisen had he lived to old age. The 
narrow, ignorant, John Bullish hatred of all foreigners 
rose at times to the height of fury, and men still living 
remember the excitement, and even exultation, with 
which at a crisis of the Crimean War the rumour was 
received, and for an afternoon firmly believed, that the 
Prince had been arrested and sent to the Tower for 
high treason. The Briton of the ’Forties and ’Fifties 
was, indeed, a wonderful creature, and Palmerston was 
his prophet. Mr. Brett has an excellent passage on 
this subject. In 1848 ‘‘ Palmerston’s airs of superiority 
and his constitutional lectures galled intensely, and at 
no period in history can England have been more 
cordially detested by neighbouring Powers. To the 
English middle classes, however, with their ludicrous 
vanity and pharisaical faith in their own institutions, 
the attitude of their representative in the Councils of 
Europe was a keen source of delight.” 

The later chapters are not less interesting than those 
from which we have quoted. The whole book is better 
worth reading than many more pretentious treatises, 


SCOTTISH POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


** Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century.” Abbots- 
ford Series of the Scottish Poets. Edited by 
George Eyre-Todd. 2 vols. Glasgow: William 
Hodge & Co. 1896. 


Ts relation of the poetry of Scotland to that of 
England forms one of the most curious and 
interesting chapters in the history of British literature. 
For nearly six centuries the poetical activity of both 
countries has been incessant, and though Scotland 
cannot boast a Shakspeare and a Milton, and can point 
to no period in her annals which can be compared in 
point of fertility and quality of production to any of 
the leading eras in our own, she generally manages 
to come off a respectable second. Thus she can op- 
pose Barbour to Chaucer, Lyndsay to Surrey and 
Wyatt, the Earl of Stirling and Drummond to our 
Elizabethans, Montrose and Sempill to our Cavalier 
school, Allan Ramsay to Pope, the predecessors of 
Burns to Gray and Collins, Scott and Campbell to 
Wordsworth and Byron. Twice, however, she has 
taken the lead and left England far behind. During 
the fifteenth century there was no poet on this side of 
the Border who can be said to rise above mediocrity ; 
but Scotland could boast men who will always be 
among the glories of British literature. While we 
were represented by Lydgate, the one respectable poet 
of that time, by Hoccleve, by Harding, and by a rabble 
of nonentities about whom even literary antiquaries 
have ceased to be curious, Scotland was glorified by 
the author of the ‘‘ King’s Quair,” by Dunbar, by 
Henryson, and by Gavin Douglas, who, if they lit their 
torches from Chaucer, were all of them men of splendid 
genius. Again, between the death of Goldsmith—we 
might even fix the point earlier—and the publication of 
the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” in 1798 the light of poetry was 
certainly burning very low with us; but Scotland was 
enriching lyric poetry with gems of inestimable value. 
Nor must it be forgotten that some of the most im- 
portant movements in modern poetry had their rise in 
Scotland. To Thomson is to be traced the rise of the 
descriptive school; to Allan Ramsay, not to Gay and 
Phillips, the rise of the genuine pastoral ; to the con- 
tributors to James Watson’s “‘ Choice Collection” and 
to Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea-Table Miscellany” the commence- 
ment of the revolution which was to dethrone the 
Classical school, while to the influence of Macpher- 
son’s ‘*‘Ossian”’ more than to any single work, 
not even excepting Percy’s ‘‘ Relics,” are to be 
traced most of the essential elements of the Ro- 
mantic movement as it expressed itself in the ballads 
of Burger and Goethe in Germany, in those of Scott 
and Motherwell in Scotland, in those of Lewis and in 
some of those of Coleridge in England. The epic 
narratives of Scott were a native growth and found 
their archetypes in the romances of Thomas of Ercil- 
doune and of Barbour and his school in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

But what is really precious in Scotch poetry lies 
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within a narrow sphere. Scotland has produced nothing 
of the first order either in the drama or in the epic, 
either in didactic or in philosophic poetry. To the 
satire of Dryden and Pope she has nothing to oppose 
but second-rate imitation. She has produced no good 
mock heroic poem ; she is poor in epigram; her re- 
ligious poetry is incomparably inferior to that of Eng- 
land and Germany. It is a characteristic of English 
genius to have produced works which are the exact 
counterparts of the masterpieces of the Ancient Classics, 
of the Homeric poems, of the Eneid, of the Odes of 
Pindar and Horace, of the Attic tragedies, of the Idyls 
of Theocritus and Virgil, of the Satires of Horace and 
Juvenal. A few feeble parodies represent this achieve- 
ment in the poetry of Scotland. Her glory lies in her 
descriptive poetry, taking the term in its widest sense 
as including such transcripts from life as ‘‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” ‘* The Friars of Berwick,” such pictures of 
nature as abound in Douglas, Thomson and Sir Walter 
Scott, and such delineations of character as we find in 
Burns and Lyndsay, and pre-eminently in her lyrics and 
ballads. No poetry, therefore, is seen to greater ad- 
vantage in anthologies such as Mr. Eyre-Todd has 
here given us ; for its masterpieces, unlike those of our 
own and of classical literature, lie not in works the 
symmetry and unity of which would be destroyed by 
being presented fragmentarily, but in pieces or 
passages which rarely exceed a couple of hundred 
lines, and generally fall short of that number. 


. Of the failure of Scotch poetry in what the Greeks call 


architektontke, and of the fact that its power lies where 
we have indicated, we need no further illustration than 
this anthology. Mr. Eyre-Todd gives extracts from 
Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons,” from Wilkie’s ‘‘ Epigoniad,” 
Falconer’s ‘‘Shipwreck” and Beattie’s ‘‘ Minstrel.” 
Of these the ‘‘ Epigoniad” is below contempt. Read 
in their entirety, even an enthusiastic lover of poetry 
must find both the ‘‘ Shipwreck” and the ‘‘ Minstrel” 
intolerably tedious, pure commonplace predominating 
so disproportionately over unquestionable beauties. The 
merit of Thomson, and it is considerable, lies in de- 
tached passages. He has gold and unalloyed gold, 
but it is gold packed in wool and the wool takes up 
far more room than the gold. And this is with few if 
any exceptions true of all long poems produced by 
Scotch poets, from the ‘‘ King’s Quair” to ‘‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming.” They fail in unity and they fail in 
sustained power. 

In the poetry of most nations we must go to a few 
great masters for the chief gems, but Scotland owes 
almost as much to her minor poets as she does to her 
classics. It is remarkable that many of the poems which 
head her anthologies were written by poets whose merits 
began and ended with the few lines which have im- 
mortalized them. It was so with Hamilton of Bangour’s 
‘“‘Braes of Yarrow,” with Lady Wardlaw’s ‘‘ Hardy- 
knute,” with Alexander Webster’s ‘‘O how could I 
venture,” with Jane Elliott's ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest,” 
with Lady Anne Lindsay’s ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” with 
Mallet’s ‘‘ William and Margaret,” with Mickle’s 
“‘Sailor’s Wife” and ‘‘Cumnor Hall,” with John 
Logan’s ‘‘ Braes of Yarrow ” and ‘‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.” 

But to turn to Mr. Eyre-Todd’s volumes. We are 
amazed to find that he confidently attributes to Michael 
Bruce the ‘‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.” Making all allowance 
for Logan’s dishonest use of some of Bruce’s papers, we 
contend that internal evidence proves conclusively that 
Logan and not Bruce was the author of this poem. The 
note of Bruce is perfectly commonplace, he has not 
written a stanza to indicate that he was equal to the 
composition of the Ode, while Logan’s ‘“ Braes of 
Yarrow,” the authenticity of which has never been 
questioned, is, like the Ode, one of the gems of Scottish 
poetry. We cannot always congratulate Mr. Eyre-Todd 
on the judgment and taste displayed in the selection 
of the poems. To omit all notice of Thomson’s lyrics 
and to give long extracts from the ‘‘Seasons” was 
surely a great mistake ; a still greater mistake was the 
substitution of Alexander Wilson’s ‘‘ Laurel Disputed ” 
for an extract from ‘‘ Walty and Meg.” Mrs. Hunter’s 
commonplace ‘‘ My mother bids me,” &c. is a very poor 
substitute for her best lyrics, such as the Death Song 
or ‘* The Season comes”; and surely Lady Nairne’s 
‘““ Heavenward ”—a gem worthy of a place beside her 
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“‘Land of the Leal”—should have been given. To 
attribute ‘“‘ Rule Britannia” to Mallet is to beg a ques- 
tion which is still sub judice,.and in our opinion the 
balance of evidence is very greatly in favour of Thom- 
son. In the General Introduction and biographical 
notices we have noticed several errors. Mickle never 
‘* subsisted chiefly on the patronage of Lord Lyttleton.” 
Lyttleton never gave him a halfpenny, and indeed 
behaved with great meanness to him. Wordsworth 
never asserted that between the publication of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” and the ‘‘ Seasons” there was not ‘‘a single new 
simile drawn directly from nature.” What he said was 
that, with a few exceptions, there was not a single 
new image drawn from external nature, which is quite 
a different thing. The author of ‘*The Piper of 
Kilbarchan” was not Francis Sempill, but his father 
Robert. Nor is it true to say that the ‘only great 
literary reputations which belong to Elizabeth’s reign 
are those of Marlowe and Spenser.” But Mr. Eyre- 
Todd’s volumes deserve commendation. 


THE NEW “ PICKWICK.” 


“The Pickwick Papers.” By Charles Dickens, The 
Gadshill Edition, with Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. London: Chapman & Hall. 1896. 


HIS edition is all that can be desired. Print, paper, 
and size are excellent, perfect, even captivating. 
The old illustrations, from the original plates, are 
bright and clear, unworn and unclogged with ink. 
The editor has been judiciously reserved in his intro- 
duction and annotations. Making all allowance for 
Mr. Lang’s known lack of sympathy with Dickens, 
it must be said he has approached his task of editing 
in a proper spirit. Like Sam Weller after leaving the 
witness-box, he has said just as little respecting Mr. 
Pickwick as might be, ‘‘ which was precisely the object 
he had in view all along.” But it almost seems as 
though one required to be “‘ brought up” in Pickwick, 
so to speak, thoroughly to understand him. No true 
Pickwickian would ever have called Tuckle the Bath 
Footman “Blazer.” It were better, too, not to adopt a 
carping fault-finding tone in dealing with so joyous and 
irresponsible a work. ‘‘ Dickens,” we are told, ‘‘ knew 
nothing of cricket.” Yet in his prime the present writer 
has seen him ‘‘ marking” all day long, or acting as 
umpire, with extraordinary knowledge and enthusiasm. 
In Pickwickian days the game was not what it is now ; 
it was always more or less irregular and disorderly. As 
proof of ‘‘ Boz’s” ignorance, Mr. Lang says it is a mystery 
why Podder ‘‘ missed the bad balls, blocked the doubt- 
ful ones, took the good ones, and sent them flying, &c.” 
Surely nothing could be plainer. He ‘‘ missed ”’—that 
is, did not strike—the balls of which nothing could be 
made, blocked the dangerous ones, and hit the good 
ones all over the field. What more or what better 
could Dr. Grace do? We suppose that Mr. Lang, as 
an outdoor man, knows something of cricket; but in 
his criticisms of Dickens he conceals his knowledge 
with some care. To pass to other points, what do we 
associate with the ‘‘ Markis o’ Granby” but the humour 
of Stiggins and Mr. Weller, sen.? Mr. Lang, with 
somewhat Caledonian literalness, must actually take us 
to Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick” for an account of the Marquis 
and Lord Sackville, throwing in a gentle joke of his 
own. Again, we find here, in Dickens’s revised and 
enlarged Preface—in which he gives his account of the 
writing of the story—the old mistake as to the number 
of pages in each part. He says they started with 
24 pp., whereas the number was 26. The second part 
had 24 pp., and not 32, as he says. It was only in the 
third number that the regular limit of 32 pp. was 
adopted. Mr. Lang tells us that Seymour died 
‘between numbers II. and III.,”gbut Dickens in his 
Preface says his ‘‘lamented death” occurred before 
the second number was published. 

Mr. Lang might eschew humorous remarks. They 
are surely out of place in a work of real humour like 
** Pickwick.” Speaking of some Runic or other in-' 
scription of the ‘‘ Bill Stumps” order which signified 
‘*O Boy, thou who prematurely buried,” he actually 
imagines a sort of connexion with the Fat Boy! In- 
credible, but so it is. Mr. Lang justly says that a 
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prototype of Mr. Pickwick might be found in the Sage 
of Bolt Court. This likeness was the subject of a 
paper recently read at the Johnson Club, when the 
points were traced very minutely. Both were called 
Samuel ; and each had a “ follower” called Nathanial. 
They were alike in all their tastes—inns, coaches, social 
life ; each had his widow, his faithful valet. It would 
take us too long to discuss this ; but we may mention 
that when asked to go to the cricket-match, after 
Mr. Winkle had ‘“ peppered” Tupman, the sage 
replied, “‘I, sir, am delighted to view any sports 
which may be safely indulged in, and in which the 
impotent efforts of unskilful people do not endanger 
human life”—‘*Mr. Pickwick paused and looked 
steadily on” not Mr. Boswell, but Mr. Winkle, 
‘‘who quailed beneath his searching glance.” This 
mixture of sarcasm and reproof is quite Johnsonian. 
Two very curious coincidences are that both Johnson 
and Mr. Pickwick should have attended a review at 
Rochester, and that, oddest of all, there is an actual 
Weller mentioned in Boswell’s book. We leave our 
readers to guess where, d@ /a Calverley. There is of 
course, too, the crumpet story, which came from 
Boswell. As Mr. Lang, apparently, does not know 
who the victim was, we may tell him that the anecdote 
was originally told by De Quincey of a certain Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel who, passionately fond of buttered 
muffins, yet wearied out with the agonies of indigestion 
that followed, made a solemn pact with Nature that he 
would make one last trial, laying at the same time his 
pistols on the breakfast-table. Nature, however, was 
not to be bullied—or ‘‘ expelled by a fork” (Mr. Lang 
will see an opening for one of his gentle jests here). 
The experiment failed, and the tragedy was the result. 
The theory that the ‘‘ subject” for which Messrs. 
Sawyer and Allen were clubbing was ‘‘a snatched” 
body is far-fetched. As is shown in Sir Astley 
Cooper’s life, such subjects were disposed of to 
physicians at their private houses, not to hospitals. 
The tortoise-shell lancets, we are told, are out of use, 
and an amazing number of new scientific instruments 
has usurped their place. We have been assured by an 
eminent physician that the lancet has not disappeared : 
is used for vaccination. He wondered what were Mr. 
Lang’s ‘‘amazing number of new scientific instruments,” 
and could only suggest the ‘‘scalpel,” which is an 
old one. There are other mistakes or oversights 
which, though not highly important, might well be 
rectified. There is nothing said about ‘‘ factory abuses.” 
Duelling was abolished not by the establishment of 
Courts of Honour, but owing to public feeling being 
revolted by tragedies like the death of Colonel Fawcett. 
Because a County Court judge can commit for fifteen 
days for contempt, Mr. Lang assures us that imprison- 
ment for debt still goes on! Finally, Mr. Pickwick 


was nota Scotchman, and Mr. Lang’s eternal Scotch | 


illustrations are quite out of place. 

The ‘‘ Profeel machine” alluded to by Sam in his valen- 
tine has sorely exercised the Pickwickian scholiasts. 
But Mr. Lang confounds it with a totally different 
matter—that of sc/houcttes in black paper, cut out by 
the artist with a pair of scissors. The article in the 
‘Strand Magazine” to which he refers deals with this 
branch of the art. The ‘“ Profeel machine” is de- 
scribed in Poole’s humorous story of ‘ Little Ped- 
lington,” published in 1839, which has much of the 
Pickwickian spirit. There Daubson, whose “‘ all breath- 
ing Grenadier,” life size, was rejected by the Academy, 
passes one end of a wire over the features of his sitter, 
while a pencil attached to the other end traces an out- 
line on paper. Such is your true ‘‘ Profeel machine ”— 
a trivial point it is true, but worth being correct about. 
Apropos of correctness, there is a note on ‘‘ Tipcheese” 
with a reference to Chapter XXIII., in which chapter 
we cannot find the word. 

**Had Mr. Pickwick loved?” asks Mr. Lang. ‘It 
is natural to believe, but he had never proposed, 
“never.” His heart, however bruised, was neither 
broken nor embittered.” An interesting point for the 
biographer of the eminent man! His temperament was 
affectionate enough, not to say amatory; and he cer- 
tainly never missed his opportunity where a kiss was 
feasible. On the wall, however, in his room at Dulwich, 
we see hanging the portrait of a lady, and this might 


seem to indicate something ; but on looking close we 


see at once that it is Mr. Pickwick’s mother. She 


wears spectacles like her son, and the likeness is 
humorously striking. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE IN BENGAL. 


‘*Leaves from a Diary in Lower Bengal.” ByC. S. 
(Retired). With Maps and Illustrations. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Limited. 


A DIARY of eight years’ life in Bengal, begun 

more than thirty years ago, should be of interest 
to many. In these days of rapid development, when 
even the remote East is stirred into activity by 
European influence, the change from earlier conditions, 
though it has but recently occurred, is apt to pass 
out of mind. In India native customs and institutions 
alter slowly, but under the pressure of European ad- 
ministration there are forces in operation whose effects 
are irresistible. To these and to the consequent changes 
there is not unfrequently direct reference in these pages. 
But the book may also be taken as a link between the 
old order of things in India and that which now exists, 
for special interest attaches to the period when the Diary 
was written. Then the Mutiny was fresh in men’s minds, 
the East India Company had recently ceased to exist, and 
the Indian Civil Service had just been thrown open to 
all comers. Indian administration was thus in a state 
of transition, and the ‘‘ competition wallah,” being in 
a small minority, had to justify his existence. Other 
causes of change, scarcely referred to in this Diary, were 
coming into operation, notably the facilities for com- 
munication and travel between West and East. India 
need not now be a “‘ place of exile” or a “land of re- 
grets”; whereas before the days of the Suez Canal or 
the overland route, Anglo-Indians had to make up their 
minds to endure a lengthened period of separation. It 
was to their interest to make for themselves a home 
and to secure friends, so far as that was possible, among 
the natives of India. From this condition of things 
there resulted reciprocal advantages, and among them 
was personal good feeling between the rulers and the 
ruled. The generation to which these habits were a 
necessity has long passed away; have its traditions 
also gone? By observers in India it is freely remarked 
that towards the generation which now is, the personal 
feelings of the natives are in the main not those of 
good-will. 

The present book has the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a diary. The descriptions are fresh and lively, 
written, as the events occurred, in the fervour of 
youth ; but the narrative is sometimes needlessly en- 
cumbered with details, while scenes and incidents 
between which there is only the accidental relationship 
of time are often freely intermingled, so that the 
heterogeneous contents of some of the chapters have a 
bewildering effect on the reader. The subject-matter of 
the Diary consists of the official duties of the author 
and his social and outdoor recreations. Concerning 
his career he notes the several steps of his promotion 
and the nature of his work. We follow him from one 
post to another, the principal being at Chittagong, 
Comilla, Moonshugunge, Dacca, and Purflia, and we 
have occasional glimpses of his official dealings with 
the natives. Thus, showing the uncertainty of native 
evidence, he tells of a case of wife-murder at Narain- 
gunge, where he had to take in hand the preliminary 
proceedings. The accused confessed that in a sudden 
fit of anger he had struck the fatal blow. One of the 
witnesses against him was his mother, who, when told 
to point out the accused, at first refused, but afterwards 


fell weeping on his neck. Yet when the case came up — 


at the Sessions the witnesses all recanted and declared 
that the woman had died of cholera. The author 
occasionally introduces such subjects as the condition 
of the wealthier or higher classes in Bengal, the tenure 
and cultivation of land, the attitude of Hindus and 
Mussulmans respectively towards European educa- 
tion, and the sanitary condition of towns and villages. 
Now and then he has a word to say on the justice or 
injustice of certain legislative enactments, and he records 


his presence at the infliction of legal penalties. The_ 
“monotonous routine of regular employment had, o 
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course, to be varied by interludes of activity, and the 
author worked off his superfluous energy by social 
intercourse, by ‘‘ hockey on horseback” and other 
games, by travel, and especially by the sport, more or 
less dangerous, to be found in the jungles of Bengal. 
On the whole, it would appear that the writer expects 
his readers to be less interested in his work than in his 
amusements. 

The narrative of these diversions shows a healthy, 
cheerful life among European friends—the more valued 
because few—and among natives, ever willing to con- 
tribute to the amusement of their rulers. The personal 
allusions are numerous, sometimes amusing, invariably 
good-natured, and free from scandal ; so that, as regards 
piquancy and public interest, they might have been 
omitted. The sight-seeing includes visits to ancient 
Buddhist temples and to Hindu festivals; while the 
more extended travel for travel’s sake comprises a trip 
up the Gumti from Comilla in December 1864. The 
Gumti is a swift stream pomeng, rere rocky chasms, 
forests and jungles from Hill Tipperah to the Megna 
River. Along its course both animal and vegetable life 
was luxuriant. Jungle-fowl, pigeons, the fish-eagle, 
troops of monkeys, as well as deer and the tracks of 
elephants, were seen; and though the author was “‘a 
good shooter but a bad hitter,” he was able to keep the 
larder supplied. On the bank the company would sit 
round a roaring fire in the depths of the forest, while 
the old native guide told stories of his own achieve- 
ments. Up the river they came on a party of the 
Ryang hill-tribe in search of new land, bringing their 
families, their goods and chattels on rafts; and still 
higher up they were warned to beware of the Kookies, 
** regular savages,” and “‘ probably first cousins to the 
Lushais.” Elsewhere they landed and saw fooja per- 
formed by a priest of the Ryangs ; and at another time 
they came on a gigantic specimen of rock-carving, 
“rows of niches, one above the other, each contain- 
ing the representation of some Hindu (or Buddhist) 
divinity.” The author was not by any means a crack 
shot, and on this account the result of sporting adven- 
tures was sometimes disappointing. Still he was 
always ready to join any hunting expedition, and we 
have here a varied record of warfare against beasts of 
the chase. Sometimes the pursuer became the pursued, 
and the lives and limbs of the sportsmen were in 
jeopardy. Favourite sports were pig-sticking and bear- 
shooting, and notably on two occasions the author tried 
his hand at tiger-killing. His first tiger adventure was 
very unsatisfactory ; and his second even more so. At 
a village near Purnlia, in November of the same year, 
there was a report of a dégh which the sahibs might like 
to kill, whereupon three Europeans and a motley caval- 
cade of natives set out in pursuit. A dog which was 
ranging about began to bark, showing that the game 
was a-foot, whereupon the beaters ‘‘ bolted like men.” 
The author, however, instead of following their example, 
continued poking about ‘‘as if looking for snipe,” and 
soon, says he, ‘‘ I became aware of a broad countenance 
decorated with stripes coming at me through the tall 

ddy. There was just time to think ‘ Well, now I am 
in for it!’ and to fire one barrel when I was knocked 
over on my back, my rifle nowhere and the tiger on top 
of me seizing my left shoulder.” The animal, however, 
left him to attack those who rushed to his rescue, and 
having picked up himself and his weapon, he quickly 
got out of the cover. At the time he felt little or no 
pain. The wounds were only flesh wounds and, though 
afterwards they caused much trouble, did not hirder the 
author from following up the tiger hunt, which was 
ultimateiy successful. 

The author has himself illustrated many of the sporting 
adventures and other scenes which he describes, and 
the etchings by Mr. Robert Farren add to the pleasure 
of perusing the volume. . 


THE MOST MODERN TACTICS. 
**Modern Tactics.” By Captain H. R. Gall, late 5th 
Fusiliers. Fourth Edition. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., Limited. 1897. 
welcome willingly a new edition of Captain 
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Gall's most useful book, though we bemoan so 
vast a flood of literature all dealing with tactics and al 


written for the purpose of enabling officers to cram for 
examinations. But as long as there are examinations 
officers must cram, and they cannot imbibe knowledge 
more effectually than by consulting Captain Gall. Even 
after they have surmounted the series of obstacles which 
bar the way to promotion, they may return to this work, 
which will always be a useful one for them to have at 
their elbow while they are in the service. One criticism 
we must, however, allow ourselves. The book is too 
rtly altogether in its dimensions, it is too luxurious 

in its large print and wide margins, and it is too highly 
priced. What we mean is, that officers going into 
camps or on manceuvres, where they will most want it, 
are usually a good deal restricted as to baggage, while 
the purses of not a few are too contracted to supply a 
guinea where five shillings ought to be enough. e 
book is so good and so useful that it should be in more 
hands than it is, and we venture, therefore, to suggest 
in the interests of the army, and perhaps in that of 
author and publisher also, that a cheaper and more 
modern edition be brought out. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to be able to find only this one grave fault. We 
have nothing but praise for the contents of the book, 
and we feel sure that many an officer must have often 
found it a friend in need. The pages on organiza- 
tion are particularly valuable. Many men speak of 
squadrons and battalions, and perhaps do not remem- 
ber, or never knew, what the exact strength of such 
units are at war strength, or how many officers they 
have, and it is a most necessary prelude to a book 
on their handling to state in the opening pages what 
their organization is. The pages of definitions, too, are 
good, and will also often be referred back to by the 
beginner. In spite of the full table of ‘‘ Contents,” we 
think, however, that an index would be an improvement, 
and we trust the author will take it in good part if we 
point out a few other not very serious deficiencies which 
might be rectified in future editions. The chapter on 
Artillery does not show that acquaintance with the arm 
which its importance nowadays demands. In the open- 
ing paragraph of the chapter on it we read ‘‘that the 
shattering effect and noise of bursting shells is (szc) de- 
moralizing,” as though the effect of artillery depended 
now on that. Would our author be surprised to hear 
that such shells as he appears to indicate have been obso- 
lete for a year, and that not one single one of them is 
carried with a modern English battery? Shrapnel is 
alone relied on, and shells of this description are made 
to burst in the air fifty or sixty yards in front of the 
target, and have no ‘shattering effect” at all. A 
novice, too, may find some vagueness with reference 
to ranges throughout;-and he will be grateful, we 
think, for more guidance as to what he is to understand 
by a “long” artillery range, or what he is to consider 
an “effective” one. Such points as these are alone 
dealt with by some brief extracts from the latest ‘‘ Field 
Artillery Drill,” a work which should certainly be studied 
by any one who wishes to learn about the tactics of the 
arm, but which should be supplemented in a work of 
this pretension. We find, too, a bald statement that 
there are four methods of fite : 

Battery fire, 

Section fire, 

Subdivision fire, 

Salvo fire. 

But surely a reader who is not a field-artilleryman 
will want to know how these methods differ from one 
another, and how and when they are made use of ? 
On the other hand, the remarks on cavalry, horse 
artillery and mounted infantry in the defence of a 
position, though brief, are excellent, and touch upon a 
subject which tew writers have sufficiently accentuated. _ 
Captain Gall, however, might even here have gone 
a little further than he has, and have dwelt more 
fully on the opportunities for a to. out enveloping 
movements which the mobility of these arms places at 
the disposal of a modern general. The chapter on 
‘“‘Rear Guards” is also a valuable contribution to _ 
military literature, and the examples of such actions 
which Captain Gall places before his readers are most © 
judiciously selected and most clearly explained. The . 
author’s notes on ‘‘ Rivers” are also particularly sound, — 
and those persons who would rely on the Indus for our — 
frontier defence in India, and imagine vain things as to 
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the impregnability of such a line,.will do well to read 
and.ponder over these pages. Let them bear in mind, 


tao, that the Danube failed to stop the Russians in 1877, 
and-that the Rhine has also been repeatedly crossed by 

an invader. Most practical also are the hints as to 

parking wagons and the. making of laagers. Officers 

who have never tried it are apt to minimize the diffi- 

culties of such an operation, whereas it is not by any 

means a very easy one for anybody without experience 

to carry out. And yet many an officer has suddenly 

been called upon to undertake it, and will doubtless be 

called upon again. 

_ What, however, constitutes the most noticeable feature 
of the book, and is also by far its most valuable cha- 
racteristic, is the system of instruction by problems 
which it adopts. There is no better way of acquiring 
knowledge than by self-examination, and there is no 
means of carrying out such examination to be compared 
with the attempt to find solutions to problems set with 
reference toa map. But.tactics is an essentially inexact 
science, as many a man before now has complained, and 
one cannot be sure that one has answered correctly or 
even grasped the correct meaning of the question until 
one sees the answer. In many books there are plenty of 
problems but no answers ; but in this case we may see 
what the author of the conundrum had in his mind 
when he drew it up, and we are supplied with at any 
rate one solution of it. Not only that, but many of the 
problems set are taken from examination papers which 
have been before candidates at various examinations, 
and a man is therefore given a very fair notion of the 
kind of ordeal he may have to face. Then we have a 
map of the Aldershot district and suggestions for the 
training of cavalry with reference to it. This portion 
of the work will, no doubt, be much read by the cavalry 
officers quartered at our great camp, and will help 
them most materially. Indeed we regard the chapter 
on advanced cavalry as perhaps the most valuable one 
of all, and it is written by a man who has endeavoured 
to make his instruction as practical and easily under- 
stood as he possibly can. Strange as such an assertion 
may appear, this is more than can be said of most 
books on tactics. Men with a certain amount of 
theoretical knowledge, but who have perhaps never 
studied problems on the actual ground, sit comfortably 
in their studies, lay down the law at a writing table, 
and perhaps never try to make their teaching square 
with an actual piece of country. The consequence of 
such methods of instruction is that readers are puzzled 
when they try to apply their knowledge to the circum- 
stances of some field-day and find themselves baffled by 
the difficulties or anomalies which were unforeseen by 
their mentor. Captain Gall pursues a widely different 
system, and has in consequence placed it within the 
power of his pupils to put into practice his recommenda- 
tions in the course of an afternoon’s ride from barracks. 
And we feel sure that he will find his reward in the 
popularity which his book will gain. It is the safest 
guide for a beginner with which we are acquainted. 


LONDON UNKNOWN AND KNOWN.. 


“© Unknown London : its Romance and Tragedy.” By 
A. T. Camden Pratt. London: Neville Beeman. 


1896. 

o% The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century.” By Warwick Wroth, F.S.A., assisted 
by Arthur Wroth. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1896. 

R. CAMDEN PRATT’S collected essays from 

various journalistic sources on the romance and 
tragedy of unknown London by no means fulfil the 
expectation reasonably based upon his subject. In the 
first place, the essays themselves have not enough mate- 
rial in them for the sericus student, and in the second, 
they do not stand the solemnity of republication. They 
have been so indifferently revised that one paper 
written for a particular day is allowed to retain its 
opening sentence: ‘‘In two or three months Parlia- 
ment will again be in season, and what has come to be 
known as the silly season will be over in earnest”; 

while there is not one essay that does not show a 

threadbare thinness. His London of the time of 
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Dickens barely touches the remote fringes of a very 

interesting subject; his theories upon the status and 
combination of the booksellers of Holywell Street are,’ 
we will beg to tell him, pure moonshine; he discusses’ 
the history of reporting in Parliament without a ‘refer- 

ence to Junius; and he has been so careless with 

his proof-sheets that he writes of a Mr. Pelteney, 

subsequently Earl of Bath, confers a knighthood on 

Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, and refers © 
toa ‘‘ professional bailer out” as one who had care- 

fully ‘“‘brused his hair.” On the whole, Mr. Pratt 

would have done well to leave his essays in the decent 

obscurity of their birthplaces. 

Mr. Warwick Wroth’s book on the London Plea- 
sure-Gardens of the eighteenth century is a work 
of a very different calibre. He leaves nothing to 
be desired on the score of antiquarian knowledge 
and research ; and, further, he knows how to serve up 
his knowledge in the medium of an attractive, even a 
fascinating, atmosphere. Without a trace of senti- 
mentality or of an appeal to one’s sense of loss or 
change, he shows you the London that has been and 
leaves you curiously to contrast it with the London 
that is. Take, for example, that large tract of land 
that reaches from the Angel at Islington to the King’s 
Cross end of Gray's Inn Road, including on its eastern 
side the greater part of the King’s Cross Road. What 
is now a vast collection of dull shops and duller 
dwelling- houses as you trace your route along Penton- 
ville Hill and its adjoining streets was, little more than 
a century ago, a wide expanse of wooded hill and field. 
Near the crown of the hill lay the Belvedere tea- 
gardens, where now stands a highly modern pub'ic- 
house ; the billiard-room has usurped the place of the 
bowling-green. Where now a dingy street falls away 
from the ugly reservoir lay the gardens of the Merlin’s 
Cave, a green spot now marked by a public-house, the 
appearance of which scarcely recalls the idea of a/ fresco 
entertainments. It is curious, too, to remember that 
within so comparatively short a period that most popu- 
lous set of cross-roads where Tottenham Court Road, 
Hampstead Road, and Euston Road meet, a fashion- 
able tea-garden once existed, known as the Adam 
and Eve. There is now on the south corner of the 
Hampstead Road a public-house of that style and title. 
And so the tale goes on. The tea-garden of the 
meadows has dislimned and changed into the gin- 
palace of the streets. Mr. Wroth does not make it his 
business to describe the change, but there it is for 
any who choose to look over London with this book in 
hand, and therein too lies something more than a 
merely historical interest which his work possesses. 
Yet of that kind of interest, for its own sake, this com- 
pilation is memorably full. The history of Vauxhall 
Gardens, for example, is by no means its least valuable 
section, with its account of that famous resort from the 
days of the Ham Room when, according to the adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ the whole place is a realization of Elizium,” 
when it was the fashionable fighting-place of the London 
dude, down to the days of its decline and its deliberately 
final entertainment in 1859, when the word ‘‘ Farewell ” 
was emblazoned over its entrance in fairy lights. 
Mr. Wroth, with amazing accuracy and fulness, proves 
London of to-day to be a voracious beast that has 
swallowed up those many spots where—to quote the 
advertisement setting forth the glories of Sadler's 
Wells— 

‘* You may sit under the shady trees, 
And drink and smoke, fanned by a gentle breeze.” 


FICTION. 


‘The Passion for Romance.” By Edgar Jepson. 
London: H. Henry & Co, 1896. 


HIS is not an ordinary piece -of’work ; it is good in 

a fashion, but dry; it is interesting and ugly; it 
roughly satisfies our reason, but makes no appeal to 
our mind’s eye. The Lovelace of the story is reason- 
ably convincing. His absolute disbelief in women does 
not make them less irresistibly attractive to him, does 
not even prevent his being sentimental. He is brutal, 
cunning, indefatigable ; he devotes his life to the chase 


and gets his reward in full. To ‘him all women are 
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alike, and so it is dramatically correct that the four 
very different women in the story should come to be 
alike in their passion for him; by different methods 
he brings them all to the same level, he discovers in 
them the common denominator. Itis correct, too, that 
on the whole the women should not be really deceived 
in him—they prefer to shut their eyes. There are many 
other dramatically correct things in the story, which is 
an equal piece of work, equally ugly. We must hasten 
to explain the word by an illustration, lest Mr. Jepson 
should think for a moment that we are complaining of 
him for choosing an ugly subject—there is, perhaps, 
no such thing. For what tale of Turgenev’s is more 
entirely beautiful than ‘‘ Frihlingswogen” (‘* Eaux 
Printaniéres”), beautiful with the same beauty from 
beginning to end? Yet the end is, humanly speaking, 
uglier than anything Mr. Jepson offers us, especially 
the last sight of Sanin, sitting forward in the carriage, 
humbly offering the pear he has peeled to the husband 
of the woman who has seduced him from his true love, 
only to throw him away like a cast-off garment. The 
offer of a pear is not a lofty action, and it illustrates a 
despicable situation, and yet it is as beautiful as any 
incident in the idyl that opens the story. It lingers in 
our memory with the same charm ; it gives us exactly 
the same pleasure. Mr. Jepson’s story fades from our 
mind at once; it leaves no impression because it 
appeals to our reason, not to our eyes. We forget a 
train of reasoning, but not the instance that illustrates 
it. Reason is interesting, but vision alone is beautiful ; 
and though in his story women die and are shot and 
kissed and frightened, Mr. Jepson has seen no impres- 
sive action from the outside—hence the ugliness. He 
is interested in the conception of his characters, the 
drift of his drama, and what he should have seen 
with delight he constructs without pleasure: while the 
artist, the seer who does beautiful work, lingers with 
more affection over the apt illustrations he has lighted 
upon than the theme they illustrate. Mr. Jepson is in 
fact a moralist—that he is an immoral moralist makes 
no difference one way or the other. If a man were 
asked what interested him in ‘“ Frithlingswogen,” he 
might point to a dozen things that happen between 
Sanin’s first entrance into Roselli’s ‘‘ Conditorei” and 
his choice of a pear; but they would all be actions 
which he had seen. If he were asked the same question 
about ‘‘ The Passion for Romance,” he would say he 
was interested in the irony of the virtuous woman’s 
double self-deception—or something else equally reason- 
able—and within a few days of reading the book the 
question would probably be unanswerable. It would 
have been better if the Lovelace had told his story in 
the first person, for, as it is, his view of life rules the 
book and tyrannously excludes us from any outside 
vision ; we cannot get back and look on; there is no 
relief. This would not have been so if he had spoken 
in his own person, for then we should have known where 
we were. The fact that the man who is telling his own 
story is possessed of such and such characteristics is 
in itself a source of relief; it is a perpetual reminder 
that there are other people in the world and other ways 
of looking at things. 


‘*The Borderer” (Smith, Elder & Co.) means well, 
but is a failure, far-fetched as to the plot, feeble as 
to its carrying out. Paul, the Borderer, behaves like a 
villain and a lunatic; his sweetheart is the merest stick. 
The best point of the whole thing is an occasional de- 
scription of picturesque customs, such as the hoisting 
of the Kirn-Babby 

The opening chapter of ‘‘ A Strange Solution ”’ (Chap- 
man & Hall) arouses a degree of curiosity which those 
that follow do not entirely satisfy. Even if her dead 
husband had been the incredible brute and vulgarian 
the authoress tells us he was, one would question the 
taste and feeling of the man who would wish the widow 
to marry him one day after her husband’s death, and 
to appear publicly with him in a bridal costume, while 
the corpse was lying under the same roof with her and 
her lover. Our sympathies are enlisted for the husband. 
A wife who so obviously ‘‘ pities your weakness and 
despises you,” while luxuriating on your income, must 
be a rather tempting subject for a little bullying. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘‘ Uncanny Tales” (Hutchinson) 
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are distinctly good of their kind and ingenious. The 


last one in the book is an exception. It hardly appears 
to have been written by the same hand. 


RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EMOIRS are now, as ever one of the staples of literary 

France. A whole batch of recent volumes provides a 

continuous picture of the life of our neighbours from pre- 
Revolution days to those of the third Republic. 

M. Henri Tronchin’s “Memoirs of Francis Tronchin” 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie), Councillor of State, collector 
and purveyor of art treasures, minor dramatic poet, include 
this amiable person’s correspondence with Voltaire, Diderot, 
Falconet, Grimm, Madame Denis, and other celebrities of his 
time. Of more intimate interest is the excursion of an English- 
woman “ of quality,” written in her journal, on French soil, fivé 
or six years before the outbreak of the Revolution, and now 
published by Perrin et Cie. Mrs. Cradock bought muffs, hats, 
muslin, and the wherewithal to make English pork-pies in 
Paris; dined sumptuously at three; supped, danced and 
visited theatres, monuments, palaces, and whole provinces 
with her husband and their friends—among whom were the 
wits and beauties of the Anglo-Paris of her day—without 
lending herself for a moment to the train of pseudo-philo- 
sophic thought which had already become as fashionable 
as the new mode of dressing the hair revealed to her b 
her Paris Figaro, and without being disturbed by so muc 
as a glimmer of the coming bloody dawn. This purely objec- 
tive view of things external, as they were a hundred and 
ten years ago, gives us a foretaste of the thrill that the future 
holds for the discoverer of the photographs buried under the 
obelisk on the Embankment. We wish that Mrs, Cradock 
had been less tormented, like Mrs. Carlyle, by the pest 
that walketh in darkness, and we are prone to skip her inven- 
tories of rooms and chattels. But only lack of space restrains 
us from quoting those passages where the Queen—* Pretty, 
very fair, with very little rouge ... whose whole person 
breathed an air of natural dignity without pride””—Mme. 
Elisabeth, the King of Sweden, Mr. Minns, and Lord Stanhope, 
of too convivial a tendency; the maid from Leicestershire, 
whose emotion at the sight of French Majesty so overcame 
her; the English friend who talked throughout a concert ; 
Mme. Salze, the provincial lady who always stayed too long, 
sang of the exploits of Marlborough, and insisted on teaching 
the labyrinthine ways of various games of chance—and other 
lifelike images, flit across these simple pages. For Mrs. 
Cradock, like M. Jourdain, “ faisait de la prose sans le savoir.” 

The “ Memoirs of General de Saint-Chamans” (1802-1832) 
(Plon, Nourrit et Cie), sometime aide-de-camp to Marshal 
Soult, contribute their quota of side-lights on the Revolu- 
tion, the First Empire, Waterloo, the accession of Charles X. 
and the “abdication” of the Dauphin. “The records of the 
grd Army Corps” (Calmann Lévy), with their accompanying 


documents, being part of the military papers of Marshal Davout, 


were deposited by his heirs at the Ministére de la Guerre in 
1874. In their present form, edited by his nephew, the present 
Duc d’Auerstaedt, and supplemented by the contributions of 
MM. Morant, Friant, and Gudin, they give the student of 
military history a clear and precise idea of the conduct of 
field operations under the First Empire, whilst the “Memoirs 
of Baron d’Haussez” (Calmann Lévy), Ministre de la Marine, 
towards the end of the reign of Louis XVIII., published by 
his great-granddaughter, are an acceptable contribution to 
the history of the Restoration. 

The history of the Second Empire ‘is re ted by the 
“ Memoirs of the Duc de Persigny” (Plon, Nourrit et Cie), 
by the second volume of M. Thirria’s “ Napoléon III. avant 
Empire” (Paris: Librairie Plon), and the third volume of 
General du Barail’s “ Souvenirs” (Plon, Nourrit et Cie), all of 
which are interesting from a political and a military stand- 
point. The history of the Republic is the subject of the Duc 
de Broglie’s volume on the “ Mission of M. de Gontaut-Biron 
to Berlin” (Paris : Calmann Lévy) ; and Paris of the moment, 
Paris palpitant, Paris actuel, is represented in “ Paris Sportif” 
(Librairie Plon), with letterpress and drawings by the ever- 
delightful Crafty. 

In the field of history proper we have the “ First Century of 
the Institut de France” (Paris: J. Rothschild), contributed by 
one of its members, the Comte de Franqueville. It com- 
bines, in the first volume, an account of the six more ancient 
Academies—Valois, Francaise, Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
Sciences, Peinture et Sculpture, and Architecture, and the 
history of their suppression, with biographic and bibliographic 
notices, beginning with M. de Lagrange and ending with M. 
oe Lemaitre. The second volume contains biographies and 

ibliographies of honcrary members. Literary history is repre- 
canal “ The Lifeand Works of the Abbé Prévost ” (Calmann 
Lévy), by M. Henry Harrisse, which contains—besides a critical 
résumé of contemporary and posthumous opinion—a great 
part of Prévost’s correspondence, including a most piquant 
and characteristic letter in English, addressed to Thieriot, 
from a forced retreat at Croix-Saint-Lefroy, and the complete 
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bibliography of the prolific author of “Manon Lescaut,” a 
conscientious revindication of his private life. M. Harrisse 
does not present his hero as a saint, but he clears him of the 
accusations of Lenglet-Dufresnoy and his sometime friend 
Ravanne, and leaves the reader with a sense of justification 
in his liking for one of the most pathetic figures of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. 

Almost to be classed amongst memoirs is the sixth volume 
of Prince Lubomirski’s “ Histoire Contemporaine de la Trans- 
formation Politique et Sociale de l'Europe,” entitled “ France 
et Allemagne” (Calmann Lévy), which has an equal right to 
be entitled Brazil, Japan, Roumania, Turkey, Abyssinia, Italy, 
and Spain—or any other country in or outside Europe whither 
it has pleased the author to lead us. It is, like its prede- 
cessors, « compendium of lively, very readable, historico- 
political and personal gossip. 

We English are not neglected. Our minds, and even our 
souls, are the concern of three French friends. We are gently 


dealt with by M. Darmesteter, and not the least interesting 


among the studies entitled “ Nouvelles Etudes Anglaises” 
(Calmann Lévy) is the one from the pen of their author's 
widow by which they are preluded. No words better define 
the exquisitely sympathetic quality which permeates M. Dar- 
mesteter’s work, whether philologic or critical, than these of 
Mme. Darmesteter :—“ That to which he held with the utmost 
tenacity is the almost intangible side of an alien nation ; that 
quality which is instinct, soul, tradition, which inspires but 
cannot be expressed. This penetration is the essential cha- 
racter of (his) English essays.” Although it is difficult to mark 
for praise part of a whole that is so good, we note, as peculiarly 
illustrative of its writer’s delicate charm, the essays on “ George 
Eliot” and on “ Irish Literature and Ossian.” 

That most conscientious historian of pedagogy, M. Jacques 
Parmentier, divides his work on “Education in England” 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie) into two parts. The first, on Doctrines, 
begins with Vivés, born in Spain, “ yet belonging, as a writer 
and a master of English writers, to England,” and ends with 
Lord Chesterfield, for whom the author professes as much con- 
tempt as he does veneration for Sir Thomas Elyot. The second 

rt, on Schools, begins with the mission of St. Augustin to 
te and ends with a genial article on Robert Herbert 

uick. 

oer souls are of especial interest to the Rev. Father Ragey. 
* Reunion (to the fold of St. Peter) is in the air,” he says, in his 
“Crise Religieuse en Angleterre” (Paris: Victor Lecoffre), 
quoting (without the context) from an exalted Protestant 
authority. The book, which is a plea for the conversion of 
England by prayer, opens with a letter to the author from 
Cardinal Vaughan, and a preface in which M. Ragey disclaims 
any interest in the political aspect of the question, but con- 
fesses that the mere thought of the enormous weight which 
might be cast into the balance of the fate of the (Roman) 
Catholic Church by the 9,000,000 square miles of the British 
Empire, with its 312 millions of inhabitants, “fait passer devant 
Pesprit comme une vision féerique,” 

By a sudden leap we reach the French antithesis of the reve- 
rend Father. “ The History of the Fall” (Calmann Lévy), with 
other allegories by which man (to paraphrase St. Hilary) has 
sought to express the Infinite by the Finite, to embody certain 
ideas which lie at the root of the beliefs of all ages, may 
certainly be approached in more ways than one. It is the 
favourite hunting-ground of the mystic whose voice is heard 
even as that of Mumbo-Jumbo in the Mountain ; it may well 
attract the iconoclast, be he Voltaire or Renan; the poet, be 
he Milton or Rossetti, or the erudite wit in whom the mystic 
sense is wanting, be he the author of “ Degeneration.” But 
M. Hippolyte Rodrigues, who promises “un examen le plus 
scientifique et le plus humoristique,” in superb print, on luxu- 
rious paper, what does he do in this galley? Verily, his broad 
margins border the road which leads—nowhere. 

Pleasanter to the philosophical palate are the late M. 
Adolphe Franck’s “ Nouvelles Etudes Orientales” (Calmann 
Lévy), ably edited by a fervent disciple, M. Eugéne Manuel, 
who also contributes a biographical preface. The two 
lectures with which the volume ends, one on “ Hebrew Mono- 
theism,” the other on “The Idea of God in the History of 
Humanity,” deserve to stand as M. Franck’s literary testa- 
ment, representing, as they do, his last fight against the 
Atheism he abhorred. 

A treatise on the Laws of Parallelism as applied to Chinese 
literature, with a new translation of the preface of Si-Yii-ki 
(Leide: Brill), affords Professor Schlegel a pretext for the 
demolition of the version of Father Gueluy and an eloquent 
tribute to the genius of its earlier translator, that distin- 
guished Chinese scholar, Stanislas Julien. 

Among novels, there is more quantity than quality. Yet 
Bradas “ Epouseurs” (Calmann Lévy) which presents the very 
latest development of the French Young Person in all the 
glory of an emancipation that should make her Transatlantic 
sisters pale with envy, has the merit of following, within reason- 
able distance, in the dainty and daring footsteps of Gyp. 
“ L’Archiduchesse ” (Calmann Lévy) begins so brilliantly that 
we cannot but regret the admirable short story M. Edouard 
Cadol has spoilt by padding it w:th commonplace, and diluting 
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the long drawn-out end with bathos. The author of the 
“ Chemin de la Paix” (Calmann Lévy) creates in the Incarna- 
tion of the “ Idée-Conscience” a new, if neither a convincing 
nor an attractive, type. MM. Léon de Tinseau, René Bazin, 
Champol, Georges Beaume, Henri Ardel, Gaston Deschamps, 
Ferrol, and Genevoix contribute in “Vers ’Idéal” (Calmann 
Lévy), “En Province” (Calmann Lévy), “Le Mari de Simone” 
(Plon, Nourrit et Cie), “Les Vendanges” (Librairie Plon), 
“ Mon Cousin Guy” (Plon, Nourrit et Cie), “ Chemin Fleuri” 
(Calmann Lévy), “Brillant Mariage” (Perrin et Cie), “Ce 

welles font” (Plon, Nourrit et Cie), innocuous additions to 
the latest and the lightest of light literature. : 

The Duc d’Aumale’s “Histoire des Princes de Condé” 
(Calmann Lévy) and M. de Pressensé’s “Cardinal Manning” 
(Perrin et Cie) have excited too much attention on and after 
their appearance in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” to call 
for discussion here. We, therefore, limit ourselves to welcoming 
their appearance in book form, with the fifth volume of M. 
Edmond Gondinet’s “Théaitre Complet” (Calmann Lévy), 
which includes the “ Voyage d’Agrément ”—produced in colla- 
boration with M. Bisson. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“ Religious Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century.” 
By the Rev. J. Hunt, D.D. London: Gibbings & Co. 1896. 


fen is an annoying book, because in some respects it is 
L so good that it ought to have been better in all, and 
might easily be made so. Mr. Hunt has done well to continue 
into the present century his history of religious thought in 
England since the Reformation. It would be more accurate, 
however, to describe the present work as a history of books on 
or bearing upon religious subjects, since for the most part the 
author is content to examine the theological literature of suc- 
cessive periods of the century, and summarize its contents and 
tendency. No doubt this is a useful study in itself, and the 
record is one of great value to the theological student. But 
we should not ourselves describe it as a history of religious 
thought. The course of a people’s thought in religion must be 
traced outside the limits of its expression, not merely in theo- 
logical books, but in books of any sort. Mr. Hunt’s readers 
should understand the somewhat esoteric sense in which he 
employs his title. 

Nor can we unreservedly commend the way in which the 
author has carried out his task. Mr. Hunt is painstaking and 
industrious indeed, but ponderons beyond belief or endurance. 
Conipared with such a work as Dean Church’s history of the 
Oxford movement, or even Messrs. Abbey and Overton’s record 
of the English Church in the eighteenth century, Mr. Hunt’s 
book is painfully hard reading. Moreover, the space allotted 
to some teachers—notably S. T. Coleridge and Frederick 
Maurice—is absurdly inadequate ; although, so far as he goes, 
the author's summaries are very fairly accurate and impartial. 
Some of them—as the chapter on the Bampton and Hulsean 
lectures—are particularly well done, and furnish a most useful 
magazine of reference. Mr. Hunt need not have disclaimed 
partisanship with quite so much emphasis in his preface, for he 
allows his own sympathies to appear on almost every page, and 
even spends ink and paper in an attempt to show that the 
Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic! Surely they are not 
sufficiently definite for that: they are, of course, and were 
meant to be, a deliberately ambiguous compromise. In a future 
edition many exasperating little mistakes will call for correction 
—e.g. Disciplina Arcana (p. 126) ; Denison was Archdeacon of 
Taunton, not Frome (p. 172); where is Weil Street? (p. 209) ; 
and what are archaicisms? (p. 214). Mr. Hunt’s own errata 
seem to indicate a desire to improve the English language. 


“The Life and Times of Sydney Smith.” By Stuart J. Reid. 
Popular Edition. London: Sampson Low. 1896. 


Mr. Reid’s original issue of this biography dates back to 
1884 ; so that this is by no means anew book. It contains, how- 
ever, a great deal of new matter, and any one comparing this 
edition with a former one will find a number of characteristic 
anecdotes, and some valuable letters, which have not appeared 
before. The work is extremely well done. Mr. Reid has a 
good subject, and treats it with manifest sympathy, even with 
enthusiasm. He has made it plain that Sydney Smith was very 
far from being the careless pastor, or the mere society wit, of 
popular description. The truth is that, though such wit as his 
1s rare, such culture as his, such knowledge of the world, such 
sanity and sound sense, would be the regeneration of modern 
parsondom. Why don’t the bishops put, a few good ecclesiasti- 
cal biographies like this upon their lists for the study of ordina- 
tion candidates ? 


“Simplicity in Christ.” Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Elsewhere. By the Ven. W. M. Sinclair, 
D.D. London: Constable. 1896. 


Dr. Sinclair sets himself the task of reviving the moribund 
Evangelical school in the Church of England. He follows in 
the steps of Dean Goode and earlier apologists of his type, to 
whom indeed the Archdeacon is largely indebted for thoughts 
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and references. These sermons are learned, after a’ fashion, 
although there is a certain suspicion of handbooks and manuals 
about them ; they are earnest, devout, and often ingenious in 
the way of historical illustration—as in Sermons IX. and X. 
Dr. Sinclair does not attempt eloquence, but is content with a 
iseworthy simplicity of phrase which sometimes degenerates 
into sheer bad English, as in his irritating use of adverbs— 
* brilliantly capable,” “ceaselessly pray” ; or in such a sentence 
as “the tern Churches, in spite of their doctrinal and 
historical split.” We should imagine that the Archdeacon’s 
exuberance of quotation would be very tiresome in the pulpit, 
- his apparent devotion to third-rate verse is tiresome any- 
re. 


“ The Church and Social Problems.” (The Hulsean Lectures 
for 1893.) _By the Rev. W. Moore Ede, Rector of Gates- 
head and Hon. Canon of Durham. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Durham. Cambridge: University Press. 1896. 


It is instructive to take up Mr. Hunt’s book, noticed above, 
and look through the subjects chosen Hulsean Lecturers 
since 1820 ; then to compare them with that of the little volume 
before us. The English Church, as represented by its best 
minds, both of clergy and laity, is turning to the consideration 
of social problems more conspicuously and more thoroughly 
than, at present, any other religious body attempts to do. It 
is the most notable sign of life and power of adaptation ex- 
hibited by the Establishment in our time ; and though a great 
deal of crude nonsense is talked by some of the elergy, and many 
foolish things are done, even these excesses are better than 
eighteenth-century abhorrence of enthusiasm or early nineteenth- 
century cold respectability. Not that these Lectures are examples 
of crude nonsense. Canon Moore Ede is well known as one of 
the most thoughtful and practical of the Northern clergy ; he 
was the original inventor and patentee of penny meals in 
schools, and has done admirable work with the Poor Laws. 
His addresses are just what might be expected from such a 
man ; the shrewd, sensible words of a keen and hard-headed 
observer of human life, whose knowledge of its seamy side has 
not killed enthusiasm nor shaken the belief that the Anglican 
Church, with the advantage of its parochial system, is especially 
well qualified to deal with the problems of town life. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “Fortnightly” is interesting enough. It opens with a 
despondent, nay lurid, picture of the “ dwindling prestige 
and declining popularity ” of the Government. Failure in foreign 
policy, nothing done for the working-man, the alienation of 
every section of Church feeling, the estrangement of every 
Irishman in the House—and it is all the fault of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and his obstinate habit of reading the newspapers. 
The attack is almost too bitter to please even the most vehe- 
ment of Mr. Balfour's enemies ; besides, we believe the 
general complaint against Mr. Balfour is that he does not 
read the newspapers. The Financial Relations Commission 
is the subject of two articles, one from Mr. Standish 
O’Grady—witty, readable, full of great hopes of the newly 
united Ireland; the other from Mr. Allan Innes, who sees 
mo particular unfairness to Ireland in the facts revealed, 
though considerable unfairness to the poor man all over the 
kingdom who smokes and drinks tea and alcohol. Mr. W. B. 
Duffield’s “ Pitt and the Eastern Question” is a relief from the 
usual ‘vague and arid disquisitions on this subject. Fox, with 
an Opposition backed by the general feeling of the natio 
prevented Pitt from going to war with Catherine in 1791, an 
the policy of friendship with Russia remained unbroken for 
sixty years. Professor Sully makes some curious objections to 
the way Mrs. Meynell and Mr. Kenneth Grahame treat children ; 
Professor Max Miiller suggests the use of slips of paper for 
taking notes, if only of a word, during reading ; and Mr. Grant 
Allen impresses upon his readers the fact that Mr. Spencer did 
not owe his philosophy of Evolution to Darwin. A point of 
extreme importance to critics is suggested the Rev. A. 
Osborne Jay’s brief letter defending the truth of Mr. Morrison’s 
picture of the Jago. Mr. Traill said it was impossible, not true 
to life ; the Rev. Osborne Jay, who has been an inhabitant and 
Vicar of the district for ten years, replies that it is true in every 
detail. However this particular case may stand, the Rev. 
Osborne Jay’s letter will be useful if it leads critics to think 
twice before condemning a book on the ground that it is un- 
true—which is often an unphilosophical and highly misleading 
manner of expressing objections that may be perfectly valid. 
Of the three Russian articles in the “Contemporary,” the 
anonymous “Secret History of the Russo-Chinese Treaty” is 
the most engrossing, because in place of the customary vague- 
ness of the desolate prophet we have the inside history of a 
certain bit of diplomacy, and a very pretty story it is. It is 
well worth reading, this tale of how Count Cassini picked up 
Li Hung-chang when he was down, brought him to sign a 
treaty in Moscow, walked over the heads of Le Chinese Foreign 
Office by appealing direct to the Dowager Empress, and 
through her forced the treaty on the Emperor, holding ever 
before his eyes the terror of an Anglo-Japanese treaty. The 
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writer of the article is of the opinion that England has a weapon 
to her hand in the proposed revision of Chinese tariffs ; for the 
sake of her commerce England should insist on the extension 
of her treaty rights into the Northern territory which Russia is 
as ae Mr. Henry Norman also points to the im- 

rtance of Manchurian trade in his more general review of 

ussian successes. The central idea of Sir R. K. Wilson’s 
article is that “in each province of Turkey some one Power 
should have exclusive control,” and that Russia is the proper 
Power to have control of the Constantinople district. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse contributes “A Portrait” of Coventry Patmore, 
and Mr. Gosse has a singularly happy knack of portrait- 


nting. 
PeTaxable Capacity, Bimetallism, the Indian Famine, all 
occupy much space in the “ National Review,” which keeps up 
its general air of brightness ; but the most attractive contri- 
bution is Dr. Shadwell’s “Hidden Dangers of Cycling.” 
After some fun about “ overtaxing the strength,” he shows that 
the real point where bicycling differs from any other occupation 
whatever is the strain which it puts upon the rider’s “ balancing 
capacity.” The articles on Bimetallism in France, Germany, 
and England, written by two League secretaries, M. Edmond 
d@ Artois and Dr. Otto Arendt, and a President, Lord Aldenham, 
are purely historical—and very cheerful history for Bimetallists. 
Mr. John Foreman gives an account of the rebellion in the 
Philippine Islands, and Mr. Leslie Stephen discusses the change 
that came over Wordsworth as the French Revolution pro- 
ceeded—or rather the gradual discovery of his true self. 

The fiction in “ Cosmopolis” must necessarily vary in value ; 
but it is always a pleasant and healthy feature, something 
solid and unchanging, unopinionated and final, a relief from 
the rush of criticism and politics. It is good, for instance, to 
read, not an account of M. Anatole France, but an actual piece 
of his work, especially when the work is as pleasant as 
“Mademoiselle Roxane,” a real conte, reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century. The German section opens with a different, 
a very contemporary, piece of fiction by Lou Andreas-Salomé, 
a full and much analysed psychological study. Mr. Anthony 
Hope shows himself a clean and direct workman in his sketch, 
* he Necessary Resources.” The most interesting political 
article is by “Ignotus,” who for a change—and the change is 
welcome—deals with Home instead of Foreign politics. Ina 
leisurely, entertaining fashion he discusses the opposition be- 
tween industry and agriculture, the various aspects of specula- 
tion, and the recent Bérsengesefz, pointing out that the 
landowner class, which influences the Emperor, and gives 
Prussia her officers, bureaucrats and Ministers, feels that it is 
being dispossessed by the industrial and business class. And 
perhaps the best literary article is Professor Raleigh’s review of 
the battle between Ancients and Moderns, taste and science, 
which ushered in the eighteenth century. M. de Pressensé 
regards the appointment of Count Mouravief with much 
satisfaction. 

“ Blackwood’s” has a merry article by Mr. Andrew Lang 
about “The Celtic Renascence.” It is fair game, perfectly 
fair ; for Mr. Lang laughs at pretensions, not at accomplish- 
ments, such as the work of Miss Fiona Macleod and Mr. 
Yeats—and we have not yet forgotten that number of the 
“ Evergreen,” wherein was a Celtic and Renascent picture con- 
structed from two Steinlen drawings. “Zack” contributes a 
little tale in which the Devonshire dialect distinctly scores. 

Writers and their feeling for music is a fruitful subject, and 
it is prettily touched upon in “ Macmillan’s.” Schumann, we 
are told, declared that he learned more from Jean Paul than 
from his music-master, and there was even a story that the 
composer broke with his fiancée because she did not admire 
Jean Paul sufficiently. The writer, however, seems to make 
one serious omission—the famous sentence of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s which begins “Even that vulgar and Tavern- 
Musick.” Carlyle is quoted as the author of perhaps the 
finest saying about music; but nothing that Carlyle wrote 
about music, or indeed about anything, can compare with that 
sentence of Sir Thomas Browne’s. A. K. H. B. contributes an 
account of Archbishop Magee to “ “Temple 
Bar” is an interesting number. It is to hoped that the 
“ Cornhill” will not overdo the national business. Mr. Stephen 
Crane contributes a Mexican story, “A Man and Some Others,” 
to the “ Century.” Mr. Poultney Bigelow continues his “ White 
Man’s Africa” in “H rs” with a sketch of the Orange Free 
State. The second article in the series which “ Scribner's” is 
publishing under the title of “The Conduct of Great Busi- 
nesses” deals with the hotel. In this number of “Scribner's ” 
is also the first installation of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s description 
of London, and an article about that very fine Italian painter, 

antini. 

e “ Church y” is a most satisfactory number, 
and affords ample proof of the fact that if a writer would 
interest his readers in a somewhat difficult subject, his most 
likely method is to give himself plenty of space, relinquish all 
idea of being “ popular,” and settle down to see how thorough, 
scholarly, even technical, he can be. Unity in Christendom, 
for instance, has been the subject of many general articles ; but 
it is doubtful whether all of them together would compare in 
interest with the treatise on the Papal Encyclical in this 
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number of the “ Church Quarterly,” and the article is entirely a 
scholar’s discussion of the passages which the Pope quotes 
from the Fathers to prove his view of St. Peter’s office as 
head of the Church. Another learned article combats the 


historical premisses of the Pope’s arguments against Anglican. 


Orders and a sympathetic sketch of St. Catharine of Siena. 
The writer has risen to his very beautiful subject, and we get 
from him some notion of a personality that had none of the 
faults of its virtues. The girl who saw ecstatic visions could 
write with much clearness and force on the supreme duty to 
one’s neighbour, and could put her teaching into plain practice 
during the plague at Siena. Ecstasies, a divine philosophy, a 
practical benevolence, are very different things, and in no way 
allied, it might be imagined, with the qualities that would 
make a woman a great political force, a mover of popes, 
princes and republics. Catharine began her ascetic life when she 
was seven years old and died at thirty-three, and her com- 
ion says of her, “I never saw the least shade of melancholy 
in her countenance, which was always cheerful and ever 
merry,” and he tells us she was “very fond of lilies, roses, 
violets, and all flowers.” 
“ The Jewish Quarterly Review” is largely taken up with a 
ium on Mr. Oswald Simon’s advocacy of a form of 
Judaism that would suit the many who are alienated from 
Christianity and are yet seeking for a religion. His efforts, he 
says, “are directed to fill up a gap in the religious world, and 
not to assail any existing religious organization.” His twenty- 
one critics are, as might be expected, vaguely sympathetic, but 
not practically hopeful. They ask how much the Law will 
stand for in the proposed religion, and, if it is largely tampered 
with, what differences will remain between Mr. Simon’s reli- 
gion and the Unitarian faith already at work? Mr. Simon 
would point to the strength that comes from unbroken 
history—the connexion with a great past. Mr. Zangwill calls 
this the offer of a “modern God with an ancient pedigree.” 
Mr. Simon’s strongest opponent is the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler. 
The truth is that discussions of this sort are utterly barren ; no 
one—not even a Jew—would dream of taking Mr. Simon's 


proposal seriously. 

The literature in the “Pageant” is far superior to the 
illustrations. This may be inevitable ; but until we see signs 
of an effort in the right direction it is more hopeful to believe 
that something better could be accomplished. An Art editor 
who wishes to bring out a distinguished volume should know 
that his way does not lie through reproduction of pictures— 
however good they may be. The first-rate illustrations in the 
“ Pageant ” are those that are brought there by Mr. Ricketts 
and Mr. MacColl; but Albrecht Altdorfer and Giulio Cam- 
pagnola died some time ago. Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes 
a dashing portrait of Barbey d’Aurevilly, Mr. John Gray a 
careful study of a smith’s wife who is an ecstatic, and Mr. Max 
Beerbohm a very pretty idea. Maeterlinck’s “ The Seven 
Princesses” has an astounding and mysterious fearfulness. 
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